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NEW MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


We announce the appointment of two new members of the Library Commis- 


sion by Gov. John J. Blaine. 


Hon. Emil Baensch of Manitowoc, and Miss Zona Gale of Portage succeeds 


Hon. A. L. Kreutzer of Wausau. 


Senator Herman J. Severson of Iola succeeds 


Both the new members are natives of Wisconsin and thoroughly familiar 


with its traditions, its policies and its needs. 


Miss Gale has both bachelor’s 


and master’s degrees from the state university. Every librarian, of course, 


feels an intimate acquaintance with her through her many contributions in the 


field of literature. 


Senator Severson now represents the counties of Waupaca 


and Portage in the state senate and has long been prominent in public life. 


The people of the state will be pleased indeed to look forward to their active 


participation in the development of the library service of Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin Library Association. The 
meeting this year comes in Milwaukee on 
October 10, 11, 12. Miss Andrews writes 
that the program “will be largely literary 
with something interesting for trustees, 
children’s librarians, small and large li- 
brary problems, A. L. A., recruiting for 
librarianship, pensions for librarians, 
school libraries, etc. We are working 
hard to obtain live speakers who will 
tell us something about new biographies, 
inspirational books, fiction, children’s 
books, and other groups.” 


Traveling Library Aid In Public Li- 
brary Exhibits. “The .......... County 
Fair will be held in .......... sometime 
near the middle of August, and I am very 
anxious to have an attractive exhibit. 
Will you please send us a collection of 
books that would be of interest to our 
would-be rural patrons. This county is 
very keen on potatoes, soy beans and 
dairying. We would also like something 
on marketing and soils.” 

Another librarian wrote “Some of our 
citizens are preparing for a health week 
early in May, and the Public Health 
Nurse thinks it would be useful to have a 
collection of books from the Traveling 
Library to supplement the books we have. 
Would it be possible to joan them to 
us?” 

Many requests have been received for 
books on business to exhibit in the store 
windows and attract the men of the city 
to the library. 

Requests were filled for special collec- 
tions to aid in the observance of Re- 
ligious book week, and Children’s book 
week, both of which were nationally ob- 
served this past winter. 

This type of service is one which the 
Traveling Library Department is very 
glad to render. It enables the small li- 
brary to determine quite accurately what 
are the best books for purchase on that 
subject for that particular community. If 
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you are planning an exhibit let the 
Traveling Library Department supple- 
ment your book collection. 


Staff Changes. We are glad to an- 
nounce some important appointments 
which bring to our staff added help in 
our work for the library interests of the 
state. 

Miss Mary K. Reely has been for some 
years editor of the Book Review Digest, 
but is now on an extended leave of ab- 
sence. During the past year she has 
kindly edited for us the List of Current 
Books. In September she will join our 
staff in charge of the Book Selection De- 
partment. She will also give the course 
in book selection in the Library School. 
The libraries of the state are fortunate 
indeed to have this trained and experi- 
enced assistance in the solution of their 
book problems. Miss Reely is a native 
of Wisconsin and is a graduate of the 
Whitewater Normal School and of the 
University of Minnesota. She brings 
both a fine equipment and an apprecia- 
tive understanding of our special needs. 

The Traveling Library and Study Club 
Department counts itself fortunate in the 
recent addition of two new members to 
its staff. Miss Pauline Field is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota and of 
the Library School of the New York 
Public Library. For fourteen years she 
has been connected with the Minneapolis 
Public Library, most of the time in the 
Reference Department. Librarians of 
the state will be glad to know that their 
reference requests will receive the care- 
ful attention of so experienced a refer- 
ence worker. Miss Jean Margaret Smith 
is a graduate of Goucher College and 
Drexel Institute Library School. For ten 
years she has been first assistant of the 
Friends’ Free Library at Germantown, 
Penn. She will have immediate charge of 
the distribution of traveling libraries and 
special collections. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF LIFE 
By Corinne Bacon 


Address delivered at the May-Day exercises of the Wisconsin’ Library 
School, ‘April 30, 1921. This talk was given from rough notes and afterwards 
written out for publication. It contains essentially what was said, but can- 
not claim to be a verbatim report. 


The address does not pretend to be a survey of the sociological field for the 
past year or so, nor does it claim to include all the most important recent books 
in this field. The speaker simply tried to give a few data concerning some sig- 
nificant recent books bearing upon problems that concern thinking men and 
women. There are many omissions, one of the most regretted being Frederic 
C. Howe’s Denmark, a Cooperative Commonwealth (1921. Harcourt, $2), 


with its message for the farmer. 


Stephen Graham in his Soul of John 
Brown, tells of an old negro who said to 
him: “We had two clocks on the cabin 
wall, and one was very slow and deliber- 
ate and always seemed to say: ‘Take yo’ 
time! Take yo’ time!’ But the other gab- 
bled to us: ‘Get together! Get together! 
Get together!’ That’s what we got to do 
today, brothers, get together!” 

The old negro was right. We are fac- 
ing an apparently disintegrating world. 
We cannot take our time. We must get 
together, and that quickly. John Erskine, 
in his Democracy and ideals, reduces 
what is involved in democracy to this 
simple formula: “To be good neighbors, 
and to study life together.” Now while 
we must study the life of the past, as re- 
lated in history in order fully to under- 
stand the present, and while modern 
poetry and fiction are important aids in 
this, no line of books, I think, with the 
possible exception of psychology, is so 
great a help in studying life together as 
the books on sociology and economics. 

Before speaking of individual books, I 
want to say a few words to those in the 
audience who are fellow-librarians. 

Some of us are afraid to buy books that 
show bias. But by the time that the ab- 
solutely fair-minded, impartial book can 
be written, the need for it is likely to have 
passed. Surely the war has taught us 
that all of us, radicals as well as con- 
servatives, scientists as well as politi- 


cians, are, in varying degrees, the slaves 
of our passions and prejudices. If we 
buy books enough, taking care to get those 
written from different points of view, one 
bias will neutralize another. 

As to the question of “propaganda” lit- 
erature—(surely that word “propaganda” 
is one of those that Lewis Carroll said 
should be paid double for overtime work! ) 
—the two main things to remember are: 

(1) That we should distinguish be- 
tween inflammatory, and informational 
or argumentative literature. We ought 
not to exclude Lincoln’s first inaugural 
address from our libraries because in it 
he said: “Whenever they (the people) 
shall grow weary of the existing govern- 
ment, they can exercise their constitu- 
tional right of amending it, or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it.” We ought to exclude a pam- 
phlet urging the murder of President 
Harding or the blowing up by dynamite 
of your beautiful capitol here in Madison. 

(2) That one hungry and helpless man 
may be more dangerous than a ton of 
radical literature. Lower freight rates 
for farmers will probably do more to 
knock out bolshevism than the exclusion 
of Mr. Foster’s account of the steel strike 
from our libraries. 

John Milton summed if up for us, near- 
ly three hundred years ago, in his Areo- 
pagitica: “Though all the winds of doc- 
trine were let loose to play upon the 
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earth, so Truth be in the field, we do in- 
gloriously, by licensing and prohibiting, 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple. Who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open 
encounter?” 

The nineteenth century was the ac- 
quisitive century. The possessive spirit 
ruled. Afe we seeing in the early years 
of the twentieth century, the creative 
spirit in a life and death struggle with 
the possessive spirit? Are we coming to 
believe that as Theodore Maynard puts it 
man should be “free as well as fat”—that 
it is even “more desirable to be sure of 
one’s soul than of one’s job?” We hear 
much nowadays of the “economic inter- 
pretation of life.” But economics alone 
can not interpret all that is taking place 
about us. I like G. D. H. Cole’s phrase: 
“the organization of life.” Isn’t that 
what the wisest men and women are try- 
ing to do—to organize life? 

This brings us to our books. What 
books or groups of books are especially 
significant for us from this viewpoint of 
the organization of life? 


In order to organize life, we must re- 
main alive. It is said that a liquid has 
been discovered so deadly that three 
drops will kill a human being, and that 
quite a small quantity dropped from an 
airplane will destroy life over a wide 
area. It looks as though with the multi- 
plication of deadly devices another world 
war would effectually prevent the re-or- 
ganization of western civilization by de- 
stroying it. The literature that seems 
to be then of basic importance today is 
the anti-war literature—the literature on 
disarmament. The recent sociological 
literature on this subject is, of course, 
mainly pamphlets and periodical litera- 
ture. But some of the most valuable ma- 
terial is to be found in books not usually 
classed as sociological—I mean in the 
novels and the poetry that refuse to sen- 
timentalize war, such as Barbusse’s Under 
fire; Latzko’s Men and war and Judgment 
of peace; Sasson’s Counter-attack, some 
of Gibson’s poetry, some of Nichols. 

It is a far cry from Macaulay’s 
“Ivry” which I used to recite in my girl- 
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hood, or from the words on war which 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Othello, to Sassoon’s “Aftermath.” 


Have you forgotten yet? ... 


For the world’s events have rumbled on since 
those gagged days, 

Like traffic checked a while at the crossing 
of city ways: 

And the haunted gap in your mind has filled 
with thought that flow 

Like clouds in the lit heavens of life; and 
you’re a man reprieved to go, 

Taking your peaceful share of Time, with 
joy to spare. 

But the past is just the same,—and War’s a 
bloody game... 

Have you forgotten yet? ... 

Look down, and swear by the slain of the 
War that you'll never forget. 


Do you remember the dark months you 
held the sector at Mametz,— 

The nights you watched and wired and dug 
and piled sandbags on parapets? 

Do you remember the rats; and the stench 

Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line 
trench,— 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with 
a hopeless rain? 

Do you ever stop and ask, “Is it all going 
to happen again?” 


Do you remember that hour of din before 
the attack,— 

And the anger, the blind compassion that 
seized and shook you then 

As you peered at the doomed and haggard 
faces of your men? 

Do you remember the stretcher-cases lurch- 
ing back 

With dying eyes and lolling heads, 
ashen-grey 

Masks of the lads who once were keen and 
kind and gay? 


those 


Have you forgotten yet?... 
Look up, and swear by the green of the 
Spring that you'll never forget. 
Disarmament leads naturally to the 
consideration of international relations. 
The recent books in this field are too nu- 
merous for me to undertake any detailed 
comparison and evaluation of them in the 
time at my disposal. I shall mention but 
three, two of which belong to the valu- 
able series of “Handbooks on interna- 
tional relations,” edited by G. Lowes 
Dickinson and published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. at $1 per volume. The first 
is Causes of international war, written by 
Mr. Dickinson (1921). This book is “an 
analysis of the historic, economic and 
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psychological causes of war, with sug- 
gestions for the transformation of human 
outlook by which the will to war may be 
destroyed,” written from the standpoint 
of a man who is bitterly disappointed in 
the outcome of the great war, but who 
believes in the possibility of a League of 
Nations, if the component states will agree 
to give up their “power-policies.” The 
second book, Unifying the world, by G. N. 
Clark (1921), belongs to the same series 
as the preceding. “Our subject,” says the 
author, “is the influence of communica- 
tions, material and ideal, on the relations 
of different states and peoples, and its 
background is the present industrial civi- 
lization” (p. 38). My third book is The 
morals of economic internationalism, by 
J. A. Hobson (1920. Houghton, $1). Hob- 
son believes that the war has shown 
more clearly than ever the interdepend- 
ence of nations and tells us that America 
alone is virtually self-sufficing as regards 
the primary requirements of economic 
life. A moral choice confronts us. Two 
issues are involved: (1) International co- 
operation to save Europe now. (2) Per- 
manent cooperation for the “equitable 
use of the economic resources of the 
world.” On post-war cooperation will de- 
pend “not only America’s future place in 
a world society, but the structure of that 
world society in its essential character.” 
If we refuse such economic cooperation 
as will help to realize the ideal of “the 
world’s wealth for the world’s wants,” 
we may be left the sole survivor of west- 
ern civilized states. 


In order that we may discuss national 
and international problems and their so- 
lution, we must have free discussion— 
that freedom of speech and of the press 
and of the people “peaceably to assemble,” 
guaranteed to citizens by the first amend- 
ment to the constitution. One of the most 
important books of recent months is Za- 
chariah Chafee’s Freedom of speech (1920. 
Harcourt, $3.50). The author, a profes- 
sor of law at Harvard university, is, so 
far as I know, neither a socialist or a 
radical of any kind, but simply a believer 
in the liberties guaranteed us by our con- 
stitution. He discusses “the whole ques- 
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tion of civil liberty and civil order as 
raised during and since the war by the 
Federal espionage act, state laws against 
sedition and anarchy, the deportations 
and raids, the expulsion of the socialist 
assemblymen from the New York legis- 
lature, freedom and initiative in the 
schools, etc. There is an excellent biblio- 
graphy. The book was reviewed unfav- 
orably in the Times by Archibald Steven- 
son, favorably in the Literary review of 
the Evening Post by John Palmer Gavit. 
Mr. Stevenson says that the book is “in- 
teresting only because it illustrates a 
passing phase of incorrigible sentimental- 
ity.” But then, setting Mr. Stevenson to 
review Chafee seems as strangely unfit- 
ting as it would be to ask ex-president 
Wilson to review Mr. Lansing’s Peace 
negotiations, Judge Gary to review the 
Interchurch Report on the steel strike! 
Mr. Gavit calls Freedom of speech “a very 
brave book” . . “To those,” he says, 
“who have despaired of freedom of speech 
in America, who have feared that none 
was left to raise a voice in defense of the 
tradition of Anglo-Saxon liberty, about 
which we have declaimed so much and 
done so little, this calm, scholarly, sane 
exposition of very recent history will 
sound like a clear bell in a moral fog.” 
Two books on a free and truthful press 
are Walter Lippmann’s Liberty and the 
news (1920. Harcourt, $1) which takes 
the ground that “the present crisis of 
western democracy is a crisis in journal- 
ism;” and Upton Sinclair’s Brass check 
(1920. The author. Pasadena. $1 pa- 
per 50c) which Edwin Bjorkman, in the 
Freeman characterizes as “a brave and 
sincere effort carried out in the worst of 
all tastes.” Bjorkman says that “the 
main secret about the American press to- 
day, which Mr. Sinclair does not seem to 
have grasped at all, is that it serves 
faithfully to express the thoughts and 
feelings and foibles and prejudices of an 
overwhelming majority of our people.” 
Does our journalism express us as a 
people? If it does, should we not study 
crowd psychology and try to find out 
what ails us? The most recent book on 
this subject is Everett Dean Martin’s Be- 
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havior of crowds, a psychological study 
(1920. Harper, $2). The author is di- 
rector of the Cooper Union forum in New 
York City. His book shows the influence 
of Freud’s theory of psycho-analysis. Mr. 
Martin holds that “as a practical prob- 
lem, the habit of crowd-making is daily 
becoming a more serious menace to civi- 
lization. Events are making it more and 
more clear that, pressing as are certain 
economic questions, the forces which 
threaten society are really psychological.” 
(Foreword) As a remedy to the menace 
he suggests re-education along the lines 
of humanism, expounded by such writers 
as James, Schiller, Dewey and others. 
“What the social situation demands most 
is a different kind of thinking, a new edu- 
cation, an increasing number of people 
who understand themselves and are intel- 
lectually and morally interpendent of the 
tyranny of crowd-ideas.” 


“Our survey of The. behavior of crowds 
shows us the great need of more and wiser 
education. How many of us, I wonder, 
outside of the teaching profession, read 
books on educational theory and practice, 
or know anything about present school 
conditions in the United States? Do we 
know that according to the recent report 
of the House Committee to Congress we 
rank educationally only ninth among the 
nations? Do we know how many chil- 
dren do not attend school? How many 
are half-ttimers? How many are under 
teachers who have had only a grammar 
school education? It is, it seems to me, 
peculiarly the duty of the woman voter 
to inform herself on educational condi- 
tions. One of the most important books 
of the last five years seems to me to be 
Evelyn Dewey’s New schools for old 
(1919. Dutton, $2). The book tells how 
Mrs. Harvey went to teach a rural school 
in Porter, Missouri, and how she trans- 
formed not only the school, but the whole 
neighborhood. I know no other book that 
pictures so well the awakening and vivi- 
fying powers of a school with a teacher 
who knows that she cannot treat her 
school as a thing apart, but must visu- 
alize it in its relations to the entire com- 
munity.” 
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Two other important books on educa- 
tion are The community center, by L. J. 
Hanifan (1920. Silver, $1.52), and The 
consolidated rural school, edited by L. W. 
Rapeer (1920. Scribner, $3). In 1913 
Miss Hanifan prepared A handbook for 
community meetings at rural school- 
houses for the use of West Virginia school 
teachers. The wide and continued de- 
mand for this work has led her to treat 
the subject more comprehensively in the 
present book. “The aim has been to em- 
phasize strongly two things which the 
author believes to be fundamental in any 
plan that may be followed in the improve- 
ment of rural life conditions: (1) The re- 
direction of rural forces must be effected 
by the rural people themselves; (2) for 
the present, and probably for a good 
many years to come, the active work of 
such redirection must be carried on main- 
ly by means of community activities cen- 
tering around the school.” (Author’s 
preface). The book includes special 
school programs; entertainment pro- 
grams for community meetings and coun- 
try life programs. There is a general bib- 
liography, in addition to occasional ref- 
erences in the text. 


The consolidated rural school, is the 
first comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject and contains articles by leading spe- 
cialists and successful workers in this 
field. {t shows how the new method fos- 
ters cooperation, and socialization, how 
children may be physically and mentally 
changed by suitable methods and how the 
consolidated school can furnish oppor- 
tunity for a school farm, homes for teach- 
ers, and a community centre. (Book re- 
view digest.) 

A subject closely allied to education is 
Americanization. Our friend the Free- 
man, whose incisive and witty directions 
as to how not to make over society we 
should find it difficult to spare, has told 
us how not to Americanize. I quote from 
an account of a supposed visit of Mr. 
Punch to our country: 

“If Mr. Punch had only waited till he 
had come ashore he would have found that 
our population is roughly divided into two 


classes, the Americanizers and the Ameri- 
canized. The scenery of this fair land of 
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ours is fairly clogged with Americanizers— 
amateurs, professionals and _ semi-profes- 
sionals, all banded together into societies 
for the abolition of alien, and therefore bar- 
barous, languages, into clubs for smashing 
up foreign manners and cultures, and into 
associations for promoting dislike and sus- 
picion between racial groups so that we may 
be a truly united people. Mr. Punch would 
have learned that papers printed in foreign 
languages ought to be suppressed so that 
our non-English-reading populations may en- 
joy the blessings of ignorance, that people 
with depraved tastes for foreign literature 
must be cured and educated up to Mr. Har- 
old Bell Wright, for it is not enough that 
our foreign-born should like us—they must 
be like us. As for the books on the immi- 
grant and what to do with him, they would 
have reduced Mr. Punch to admiring silence 
—his first impressions, had he landed, must 
have been that there are more books on 
that subject than there are immigrants. 
These books have one thought in common: 
find out what the immigrant is doing and 
tell him to stop.” 

The Americanization studies, made 
under the direction of Allen T. Burns, 
financed by the Carnegie corporation of 
New York, and published by Harper, form 
one of the most valuable contributions to 
the literature of Americanization, because 
the authors of these studies try to under- 
stand the foreigner and his dream, be- 
cause they appreciate what he brings to 
us, because they know how necessary his 
national group is to the newly-landed im- 
migrant and lastly because they set forth 
the part that the native-born must play 
in the Americanization process. The first 
three volumes to appear in this series are: 
The schooling of the immigrant, by Frank 
V. Thomps6n (1920. Harper, $2); Amer- 
ica via the neighborhood, by John Dan- 
iels (1920. Harper, $2), and Old world 
traits transplanted, by R. E. Park and H. 
A. Miller (1921. Harper, $2). Old world 
traits transplanted is a study of the psy- 
chology of assimilation. The authors try 
to explain to us immigrant heritage 
brought from the old life, immigrant ex- 
periences in the new life, immigrant 
types, institutions, etc. In speaking of 
the value of immigrant organization, the 
authors say: “The type of organization 
which the immigrants bring with them 
from home is one which we ought to ap- 
preciate. It represents the individual re- 
sponsibility to society, which we have in 
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a measure lost and are consciously at- 
tempting to restore by the reorganization 
of the local community.” (p. 295) Mr. 


. Daniels defines the essence of American- 


ization “to be constructive participation 
in America’s well-being.” He has ex- 
tended his inquiries into twenty-six states. 
Chapter two gives interesting studies of 
three typical one-race communities—a 
Bohemian and a Dutch on Long Island 
and a Jewish community in New Jersey. 
Chapter three gives a study of the Finns 
in Fitchburg, Mass., whose “clannish- 
ness” the author says, works out con- 
structively, whose purpose in organizing 
among themselves “is positively to ad- 
just themselves to American conditions” 
(p. 87) and who are showing America 
“how the principle of cooperation may be 
brought to bear on the solution of some 
of her most vital problems.” The book 
takes up social settlements, church, school 
and library, labor unions, cooperatives 
and political parties, etc. The author 
finds it is the last three that bring the 
immigrant most fully into democratic 
partnership with America. “The labor- 
union movement has deeply aroused the 
working people of America. It has moved 
them to acton, to self-directing partici- 
pation in American life, on a more ex- 
tensive scale than any other single influ- 
ence.” (p. 346.) 


We have been speaking of our more 
recent immigrants. Let us turn now to 
the problems of our colored fellow-citi- 
zens, for whose presence here our ances- 
tors are responsible, to many of whom we 
deny their constitutional rights, some of 
whom we virtually hold in peonage today, 
others of whom (and some of these are 
innocent of any crime) we put to death 
with tortures that it would sicken me to 
tell and you to hear, at times taking little 
children to see the “fun” of burning at 
the stake. One of these our fellow-citi- 
zen, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, formerly a pro- 
fessor at Atlanta University and now 
editor of the Crisis, has recently pub- 
lished a book called Darkwater: voices 
from within the veil. (1920. Harcourt, 
$2) which some folks say is “bitter.” Is 
it bitter? Reviewers differ. But put 
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yourself in the author’s place. Is it not 
likely that you would be bitter? The 
book is a collection of essays, stories and 
parables, prefaced by an autobiographical 
sketch, and alternating with “little alight- 
ings of what may be poetry.” A reviewer 
in the Atlantic Monthly says of Darkwa- 
ter: “Two things must be seared into the 
soul of any moderately sensitive person 
who reads this book. One is the poig- 
nancy of the tragedy of the black man. 
The second is the need of professing one’s 
democratic creed with humility. No one 
after reading this book can regard Amer- 
ican democracy as better than a job half 
done. For in point of fact, American 
democracy stops abruptly at the color 
line and there are in America some ten 
million human souls beyond that line.” 


The negro faces America, by Herbert G. 
Seligman, is a study of the negro prob- 
lem in the United States today, written 
from the friendly viewpoint of a former 
member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Evening Post, who is now connected 
with the National association for the ad- 
vancement of colored people. The author 
discusses race prejudices at length, and 
tries to show how many problems that 
most people consider to be racial are 
fundamentally economic and political 
problems. There are chapters on the 
negro in industry, the negro as the scape- 
goat of city politics, and the effect of the 
European war upon the American negro. 
The Chicago, Omaha and Washington 
riots are explained and the Arkansas 
trouble of 1919 is treated under the cap- 
tion: “The American Congo.” (Book re- 
view digest.) The book bears marks of 
haste, but nothing else covers quite the 
same ground. A pamphlet that should be 
mentioned in this connection is Thirty 
years of lynching (National association 
for the advancement of colored people, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). 


The voice of the negro by Professor R. 
T. Kerlin, of the Virginia military insti- 
tute (1919. Dutton, $2.50), is a digest of 
negro opinion on the aftermath of the 
war, labor unionism and radicalism, riots, 
lynchings, exploitation and exclusion 
from the franchise, along with a brief 
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summary of the race’s recent progress in 
education and industry. The book con- 
sists mainly of clippings, with just enough 
explanatory matter to give them a set- 
ting. 

Stephen Graham’s Soul of John Brown 
(1920. Macmillan, $3) is a report on the 
condition of the negro in America today, 
by an Englishman who traveled south to 
Virginia, passed on to Georgia, where he 
followed the track of Sherman’s March, 
went through Alabama and Mississippi 
and to New Orleans, and then followed 
the river north. He talked freely with 
negroes and Southern whites. The book 
is written “in the spirit of the Du Bois 
propaganda.” 

The little poem in The lynching bee and 
other poems, by Prof. W. E. Leonard of 
the University of Wisconsin, (1920. 
Huebsch, $1.50) is of value in connection 
with the books referred to above. It can- 
not be read aloud—one can hardly bear to 
read it to oneself—and yet it describes 
what is being done in our country. I was 
told the other day how a school-boy, when 
asked before a notable foreign visitor 
what distinguished the United States 
from other countries, said that the United 
States was the only civilized country that 
burned people alive. 

A novel which, because of the author’s 
knowledge of the negro race and its prob- 
lems is interesting to read with these 
other books on the subject is Mary White 
Ovington’s The shadow (1920. Harcourt, 
$1.75). A reviewer in the Freeman says 
of The shadow, “In no recent book has 
the American negro’s problem been more 
sympathetically treated. Miss Ovington 
succeeds throughout in treating them as 
individuals rather than as racial types, 
and does so with a simple and unselfcon- 
scious realism.” 

Another interesting book is The rising 
tide of color against white world su- 
premacy, by T. L. Stoddard (1920. Scrib- 
ner, $3). Mr. Stoddard’s book is “an 
analysis of the numerical, political and 
geographical relations between the white 
and colored races, by a man who believes 
that the great war, while leaving the 
colored world virtually unscathed, has so 
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weakened white civilization that the white 
man today is in grave danger of elmina- 
tion or absorption by the colored races.” 
The book has had many readers in spite 
of the fact that, as Norman Thomas says 
in the World tomorrow, Stoddard “jum- 
bles assumptions and facts in a plausible 
and dangerous combination.” Professor 
Boas, writing in the Nation for Dec. 8, 
1920, calls the book “one of the long series 
of publications devoted to the self-admira- 
tion of the white race” and says that “the 
whole basis of the theories developed is 
contrary to the fundamental teachings of 
anthropology.” 

The labor problem, like the race prob- 
lem, is always with us. Forward-looking 
industrial engineers are “passing beyond 
the understanding and use of the mere 
machine to the understanding and use of 
the human creature who runs the ma- 
chine.” In Employment management, ed- 
ited by Daniel Bloomfield (The H. W. Wil- 
son Co., $1) among the selections from 
the writings of more than fifty business 
men, industrial engineers, and _ social 
economists, the position of initial impor- 
tance is given to Carleton Parker’s Mo- 
tives in economic life. Parker believed 
that economic enterprise was human en- 
terprise. As the Nation reviewer puts it: 
“Parker’s thesis was very simple—so sim- 
ple one wonders that it had not been dis- 
covered by economists before him. Self- 
expression, he felt, and therefore freedom 
of choice and movement, were presuppo- 
sitions to a satisfying human state. Check 
self-expression and there is sure to be a 
psychic revolt, ‘a slipping into abnormal 
mental functioning’; and society finds on 
its hands the revolutionist, the alcoholic, 
the supersensitive, the violent anarchist, 
the insane. If society prefers not to have 
revolutionists, alcoholics, etc., the way is 
clear; let it remove the checks to self- 
expression.” Nation, Oct. 20, 1920. 


The more intelligent working-men and 
women today are demanding a greater or 
less degree. of self-government in indus- 
try. Larger wages, shorter hours,—these 
are all well enough—but the laborer 
wants to have a voice as to the conditions 
under which he works. 
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And while the laborer is increasing his 
demands, the employer is fighting for the 
open shop which in many cases, means a 
shop virtually closed to union men. 


What's on the worker’s mind, by Whit- 
ing Williams, (1920. Scribner, $2.50) is 
a first-hand account of actual working and 
living conditions in the great basic in- 
dustries by the director of personnel of 
the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who put on overalls and 
worked for seven months as a common 
laborer in steel mills, coal mines, railway 
yards, oil refineries and ship yards. The 
book is written from the point of view of 
a welfare efficiency man. It has great 
educational value, though it will satisfy 
neither radicals nor extreme conserva- 
tives. But Mr. Williams’ book, honest 
and able within its limitations, does not 
seem to me to go to the root of the mat- 
ter. A more deeply thoughtful book, 
based on facts accumulated during a pe- 
riod of over twenty years, is Labor’s chal- 
lenge to the social order; democracy its 
own critic and educator (1920. Macmil- 
lan, $2.75) by John Graham Brooks. The 
author, a lecturer on social and economic 
problems, pleads for a patient examina- 
tion of causes and conditions, conducted 
with scientific detachment, and in a large 
and liberal spirit. He tells us that “the 
problem here submitted is a study of 
power rapidly and in part accidentally 
acquired by labor. More especially it is a 
study of what labor is to do with its new 
mastership, what fitness it possesses for 
the work it would take in hand, and how, 
meantime, other classes are to play their 
parts” (p. 1). The author believes that 
the day of the “lone hand” has closed for 
capital, and that both capital and labor 
should learn to unite in cooperative ef- 
fort. The American Political Science Re- 
view calls this book “accurate, good-tem- 
pered and interesting,” while Ordway 
Tead, in the New Republic speaks of it as 
“unquestionably the most mature, bal- 
anced and far-seeing analysis of recent 
months.” 

A notable fight for the right to organ- 
ize and for American living and working 
conditions went on in the steel industry 
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in 1919. This steel strike gave us three 
worth while books: Men of steel by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, (1920. Boni, paper $1). 
The great steel strike and its lessons by 
W. Z. Foster, secretary and organizer of 
the steel workers (1920. Huebsch, $1.75); 
and the Report on the Steel Strike of 1919, 
made by the committee of inquiry of the 
Interchurch World Movement, with the 
technical assistance of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research (1920. Harcourt, $2.50, 
paper $1.50). These three books raise 
not only the question of the conditions 
under which some half-million steel em- 
ployees shall live and work, and of the 
right of these employees to form unions 
and to bargain collectively—they raise an 
even more important question, namely: 
Where is the supreme authority vested in 
certain manufacturing areas of these 
United States? In a powerful corpora- 
tion? Or in the officials of government 
elected by the people? 

The Interchurch Report is “a reasoned 
public discussion of basic facts,” from a 
Christian viewpoint. The Report deals 
primarily with “abiding conditions in the 
steel industry.” ‘The commission found 
that 72 per cent of all steel workers were 
below the level set by government ex- 
perts as the minimum subsistence stand- 
ard for a family of five, that Americans 
in this industry work over twenty hours 
a week longer than British workmen, that 
the hours are from 12 to 40 hours a week 
longer than in any other near-by basic in- 
dustry, that 50 per cent of the U. S. Steel 
employees work 12 hours a day and one- 
half of these work seven days a week. 
The commission therefore concluded that 
“the causes of the strike lay in griev- 
ances which gave the workers just cause 
for complaint and for action” (p. 16), 
and that “unless changes are made ap- 
proximating in some degree the findings 
here presented, further unrest is inevitable 
and another strike must come. In the 
measure that workmen become intelli- 
gent and Americanized, will they refuse 
to labor under such conditions” (p. 251). 
Mr. Foster’s book, says John A. Fitch in 
the Introduction “sets forth as no other 
book has, and as no other writer could, 
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the need of the workers in this great 
basic industry for organization and the 
extreme difficulty of achieving this essen- 
tial right. It shows also in the sanity, 
good temper and straightforward speech 
of the author what sort of a leadership it 
is that the steel companies have decreed 
their workers shall not have.” And 
George Soule, reviewing it in the Nation, 
says: [Foster’s] “book is worth a dozen 
abstract discussions of the labor move- 
ment, for it is an example, one of the best 
examples that has ever arisen, of labor 
doing its own thinking, making its own 
detailed and _ disinterested analysis.” 
Mary Heaton Vorse is a novelist who 
gives us vivid pictures of the steel mills, 
of the men who work in them and of the 
women and children in these workers’ 
homes. Her book is based on facis, but 
her sympathies are plainly with the 
strikers. The Survey calls Men of Steel 
“propaganda of a high quality.” 

Turning from the story of the part 
played by labor in one basic industry to 
the history of the labor movement in this 
country, we find that Mary Beard’s Short 
history of the American labor movement 
(1920. Harcourt, $1.50) gives a brief and 
simple summary of the aims and achieve- 
ments of the labor movement in the 
United States, from the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. 

Two books on remedies for the trouble 
between labor and capital are Is violence 
the way out of our industrial disputes? 
by John Haynes Holmes, (1920. Dodd, 
$1.25), and The church and industrial re- 
construction, by the Committee on the 
war and the religious outlook (1920. As- 
sociation press, $2). John Haynes Holmes 
is pastor of the Community Church of 
New York and the chapters in this book 
were originally given as addresses to his 
congregation. “The argument is an at- 
tempt to apply to the perilous industrial 
situation of our time the doctrine of non- 
resistance. This doctrine, contrary to 
popular conception, is not a plea for ac- 
quiescence in evil or surrender to tyranny. 
It presents a program of courageous ac- 
tion and constructive reform, based on 
the fundamental idea of rational good- 
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will.” The book will not appeal to ex- 
tremists in either camp, as it sides neither 
with capital nor with labor. The plea is 
for “cooperative good-will on the part of 
labor, renunciation and confidence on the 
part of capital, and on both a viewpoint 
of human relationships taught by the 
prophet of Nazareth.” The author of The 
church and industrial reconstruction be- 
lieve that the spirit of God is challenging 
the church “to reconsider its own gospel, 
to redefine its attitude towards the pres- 
ent social order, and to interpret for our 
time the way of life involvef in Christian 
discipleship,” (p. 1). The book “points 
out the essential Christian emphasis on 
the worth of every personality as a child 
of God—on brotherhood as the primary 
relation between man and man—and on 
the compelling power of the law of serv- 
ice. It then proceeds to consider first, 
the aspects of our present industrial order 
which contravene these principles, and 
second, the measures by which they may 
be brought to dominate modern life.” 
There is a selected bibliography on the 
church and industrial reconstruction. 
The relations between business and re- 
ligion are taken up in quite a different 
way by Roger W. Babson, the statistician 
of Wellesley Hills, in his Religion and 
Business (1920. Macmillan, $2.75). Mr. 
Babson believes that “the faith, industry, 
thrift and enterprise in people are very 
largely due to religion.” To Mr. Babson, 
says Richard Roberts, “figures are the raw 
material of revelation” and “statistics 
show that Jesus’ teachings are absolutely 
sound.” Mr. Roberts goes on to say that 
“some of us have suspected that this was 
so for quite a time, and yet Mr. Babson 
does not make us as happy about it as we 
ought to be . . . The central defect of the 
book is an error in perspective. Mr. Bab- 
son has not yet thought his way through 
to first principles. This appears occa- 
sionally in the vacillation of his mind 
concerning the relations of religion and 
business. Now, religion seems to be the 
handmaid of business another time busi- 
ness would appear to be auxiliary to re- 
ligion. What he does not see is that both 
religion and business are subsidiary to 
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life . . . Productivity means only an in- 
crease of things; and it need not mean an 
increase of life. It may quite easily mean 
an arrest of life.” (Nation, Feb. 16, 1921). 
Mr. Babson sees that the existing social 
order has failed, but he finds no hope in 
socialism. He says that we must hold the 
interests of labor as paramount to those 
of capital, must allow labor to organize, 
and must keep labor informed about the 
business. 

If remains for us to consider a few re- 
cent books written along more general 
lines,—books explanatory and critical of 
the present social order, most of which 
suggest some principles of reconstruction. 

The unfinished program of democracy, 
by Richard Roberts, (1920. Huebsch, $2), 
is a study of the democratic principles in 
its relations to industry, government, in- 
ternational policy, education and human 
relations.” The author is a Welshman 
who for some years has lived and worked 
in America. The first three chapters set 
forth what the author believes to be the 
causes of the present crisis in democracy. 
In the rest of the book, he specifies in 
detail and supports with argument the 
measures that would, as he sees it, fulfill 
the democratic ideal.” Mr. Roberts be- 
lieves that the ultimate interests of life 
are spiritual, that we must “break the 
tyranny of the economic motive” in order 
to win that freedom and fellowship which 
are necessary conditions of true democ- 
racy,’ (Wisconsin Bulletin). 

Everyday Americans, by Henry Seidel 
Canby (1920. Century, $1.75), is a “study 
of the typical, the everyday American 
mind, as it is manifested in the American 
of the old stock. It is a study of what 
that typical American product, the col- 
lege and high school graduate, has become 
in the generation which must carry on 
after the war.” Mr. Canby feels that our 
educational methods have turned the old 
liberalism into a dangerous orthodoxy. 
The typical American he finds to be “the 
conservative-liberal” who is_ suffering 
from mental arterio-sclerosis. “He ex- 
poses rather than answers the question: 
How will the American mind develop in 
contact with the new forces that move 
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the world? Will its conservative-liberal- 
ism make this country the bulwark of re- 
action in the years to come? Will it con- 
vert the world to its own idea of interna- 
tionalism? He lays bare our lack of a na- 
tional program, of self-criticism, of con- 
secutive thought. The way out of leth- 
argy he sees in one of two possible direc- 
tions—‘what Franklin would have de- 
scribed as a basis of enlightened reason, 
or what Edwards would have called a 
conversion—and, preferably, both.’” (Sur- 
vey) 


The acquisitive society, by R. H. Taw- 
ney, (1920. Harcourt, $1.40) analyzes the 
theory of individual rights which is the 
foundation of economic organizations in 
Europe and America. The author is an 
Oxford man, a leader in the Workers’ 
educational association, was a member of 
the Coal commission, and has done dis- 
tinguished work in economic history. He 
tells us that “what we have been witness- 
ing, during the past five years, both in 
international affairs and in indusiry is 
the break-down of the organization of so- 
ciety on the basis of rights divorced from 
obligations . . . If society is to be nealthy, 
men must regard themselves not as the 
owners of rights, but as trustees for the 
discharge of functions and the instru- 
ments of a social purpose” (p. 50-1). The 
organization of society on the basis of 
function, says the author implies three 
things: “that proprietary rights shall be 
maintained when they are accompanied 
by the performance of service and abol- 
ished when they are not, that the pro- 
ducers shall stand in direct relation to 
the community for whom production is 
carried on; that the obligation for the 
maintenance of the service shall rest 
upon the professional organization of 
those who perform it.” 


The new social order, by Henry F. 
Ward, professor of Christian ethics in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
and head of the American Civil Liberties 
Bureau (1919. Macmillan, $2.50) is not 
only, as C. J. Bushnell tells us in the 
American Journal of Sociology (March, 
1920), “one of the most important books 
for the citizens of this generation to read 
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thoughtfully,” it is also a valuable refer- 
ence book for the very small library. 
Part one considers the underlying prin- 
ciples of the new order; part two takes 
up various programs such as those pro- 
posed by the British labor party, the Rus- 
sian Soviets, the Churches, etc. A re- 
viewer in The World Tomorrow says that 
“Mr. Ward’s twofold gift of grasping de- 
tails and of strong speculative thinking 
makes his book a singularly valuable and 
safe guide for the student.” 

The psychology of social reconstruction, 
by G. T. W. Patrick, professor of phi- 
losophy in the University of Iowa, (1920. 
Houghton, $2), insists on the inadequacy 
of all economic and political reforms that 
disregard the psychological and historical 
factors. Prof. Patrick believes that no 
reform can endure which is not based on 
human needs and does not conform to 
human nature. Our great need, as he sees 
things, is more abundant life and our 
great social problem is the establishment 
of social discipline. Our real danger, he 
thinks, lies deeper than either bolshevism 
or war,—it is the danger of physical and 
moral decadence, a danger due to the 
fact that we have suppressed, instead of 
sublimating, deep racial impulses. There 
are unplumbed possibilities of help in 
science, and in education. “Possibly sci- 
ence should never have been applied to 
making man comfortable, but to making 
him perfect. It may be that there is 
great danger in comfort. The biologist 
holds it in grave suspicion, degeneracy is 
its sequel.” (p. 240) 

Many of the books about which we have 
been talking have had an ethical or even 
a religious vein running through the so- 
ciological discussion. This is especially 
true of the last book I am going to men- 
tion—These things shall be, by George 
Lansbury (1920. Huebsch, $1). Mr. 
Lansbury, who is editor of the London 
Daily Herald, has been called “not only 
the prophet, but the saint of the labor- 
movement.” The book is a plea for a 
world based on good-will. There are six 
chapters, one for each stanza of J. A. 
Symonds’ hymn, “These Things Shall 
Be,” which I want to read to you in clos- 
ing: 
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These things shall be; a nobler race 
Than e’er the world has known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And Light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 
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Man shall love man with heart as pure 
And fervent as the young-eyed throng, 
Who chant their heavenly psalms before 

God’s face with undiscordant song. 


New Arts shall bloom of loftier mold 
As mightier music thrill the skies; 

And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die; 
For man shall be at one with God, 
In bonds of firm necessity. 





LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


Some of the most important library 
legislation for a decade or more has been 
passed by the legislature of 1921 and 
approved by the governor. It does not 
seem necessary here to print the exact 
text in its entirety as it will appear both 
fn the session laws and statutes. It is 
hoped, however, that the following sum- 
mary will give the facts needed by those 
most interested. 


Both the county library and certifica- 
tion laws were passed substantially as 
approved and urged by the Wisconsin 
Library Association at its 1920 meeting. 
Some changes were made in the original 
draft of the latter act after mature delib- 
eration by the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Public Welfare. These changes 
were offered by the committee under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Antone Kuckuk of 
Shawano, were adopted by the senate, 
and the bill as amended’ concurred in by 
the assembly. 


Certification 


The certification law is chapter 336. It 
provides for the issuance of certificates 
of four grades: 

Grade one: requiring three years’ col- 
lege work, a one year course in an ac- 
credited library school, and two years’ 
successful library experience. 

Grade two: requiring one year’s col- 
lege work, a one year course in an ac- 
credited library school, and two years’ 
successful library experience. 


Grade three: requiring high school 
graduation, a six weeks’ course in an ac- 
credited library school and one year’s 
successful library experience. 

Grade four: requiring high school 
graduation; and including such additional 
requirements as shall satisfy the board 
that the applicant is able to do success- 
fully library work in the position to 
which such library certificate makes such 
applicant eligible. 

An applicant who has the necessary 
education and training but lacks experi- 
ence may receive a license to serve one 
or two years to obtain this qualification. 

The above qualifications set the legis- 
lative standards for the various grades. 
If an applicant does not have the specific 
academic or library school training set 
forth, a certificate may be granted if the 
applicant has demonstrated substantially 
equivalent attainments. Further any per- 
son who has served in a Wisconsin li- 
brary for one year prior to 1923 and 
demonstrated his ability to do success- 
ful work may be granted a certificate 
without examination. 

Beginning in 1923 no person may be 
appointed librarian or full time assistant 
unless holding a certificate, but any per- 
son already employed may continue in 
his position without a certificate. 

After Jan. 1, 1923, a chief librarian ap- 
pointed in a city of 8,000 or over shall 
hold a first grade certificate, in a city 
of 4,000 or over a second grade certificate, 
and in a city of 2,000 or over a third grade 
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certificate. In case of emergency a tem- 
porary permit may be granted for the 
employment of one not holding the re- 
quired certificate. 

The administration of this law is in 
the hands of an unpaid board of five 
members, consisting of two librarians 
and one trustee appointed by the gov- 
ernor, a member of the university faculty 
selected by the president, and a repre- 
sentative of the Free Library Commis- 
sion. 

County Libraries 

The general library laws have been so 
amended by chapter 398 that any county 
may establish a library to render service 
to its people in the same way as a city 
library serves its narrower field. Prac- 
tically, all the present liberal and pro- 
gressive library laws of this state for 
cities, towns, and villages are extended 
to counties. Support may be by general 
appropriation, by tax levy exempting 
cities, towns, or villages in the county 
already supporting a public library, or 
by the system already used so success- 
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fully in Milwaukee county which charges 
the support back to the local units in 
proportion to the service rendered. 

For the government of a county li- 
brary system there shall be a board of 
five directors including the county super- 
intendent. The librarian of a county sys- 
tem must hold a first grade certificate. 

The old contract law of course remains, 
but it is amended so that if the share of 
support reaches one-third of the net an- 
nual income there shall be two repre- 
sentatives on the local boards. As be- 
fore, where the share reaches one-sixth 
there shall be one representative. 

A county having a traveling library 
system under the old law may discon- 
tinue it and turn the property over to a 
new county library. 

Revision 

A general revision of the laws govern- 
ing public libraries has been passed as 
chapter 452. This law was prepared by 
the revisor of statutes and is intended 
merely to codify the existing laws with- 
out substantive change. 





WHAT TO READ ON COUNTY LIBRARIES 


By Julia Wright Merrill, Library Visitor 


Now that the county library bill has 
actually become a law there will be fresh 
interest in the literature of the subject. 
We cannot convert others unless we are 
well equipped with facts and enthusiasm. 
And the subject is so live a one that 
articles and pamphlets are coming thick 
and fast, often with emphasis on newer 
phases of the subject, such as the book 
auto. Older material that was consid- 
ered standard a few years ago is more 
interesting now from the historical than 
the practical standpoint. It is hard to 
choose a few from the many articles that 
might be listed but only a brief selection 
can be given. Accessibility has been con- 
sidered as well as value to Wisconsin. An 
annotated bibliography has just been com- 
piled by Jessie Logan, student, Wiscon- 
sin Library School, 1921, which will be 
loaned to any one especially interested. 


In a supplement it lists, by states, the 
county libraries that are actually in op- 
eration all over the country. 

For general distribution, in the inter- 
est of county library campaigns, the 
American Library Association issued last 
January a folder, A county library, and 
has just off the press a twelve-page book- 
let, Book wagons; the county library with 
rural book delivery. Both are illustrated 
and are popular in style, designed to catch 
the interest of the layman. The Library 
Commission has a limited number, with 
Wisconsin imprint, available for libraries 
in the state. For an intensive campaign 
they should be ordered from A. L. A. 
headquarters which will give a quantity 
rate. The Library Commission can also 
supply material in mimeographed form, 
and is building up a collection of news- 
paper and other publicity which has actu- 
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ally been used in the state and might be 
suggestive. 

For the librarian’s own reading we turn 
first to the “county library numbers” of 
the library periodicals or library commis- 
sion bulletins. They are valuable in pre- 
senting various phases of the subject, by 
different writers, in compact form. Prob- 
ably the most helpful of these is the Jan- 
uary 1921 number of Public Libraries. In 
addition to more general articles it in- 
cludes: Planning a county library cam- 
paign; The county library survey; Cost 
of a book wagon; A form of contract. The 
Sierra Educational News for June 1921 
(Flood Bldg., San Francisco, 50c) is a na- 
tional county library number, edited by 
the state librarian of California, with the 
Secretary of the A. L. A. as associate 
editor. The majority of its articles tell 
of California libraries, though methods 
are often applicable enough elsewhere; 
but in “Library field notes” a brief resumé 
is given of the progress of the movement 
all over the country. 

The Minnesota Library Notes and News 
for December 1919 is especially useful for 
giving the experience of a neighboring 
state. New York Libraries for February 
1921 should be added to this list for it is a 
county number in fact though not in name 
and contains some particularly telling ar- 
guments. As for the Indiana Library 
Occurrent (a quarterly), practically every 
number for more than a year past has con- 
tained so much live county material that 
it is impossible to call attention to indi- 
vidual articles or numbers. Current and 
even back subscriptions to all three of 
these bulletins would be worth while and 
not expensive. Write to the Library Di- 
vision, Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul, the New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, and the Indiana Public 
Library Commission, Indianapolis. 


For the book auto, the most picturesque 
and appealing form of county work, one of 
the good articles is I. M. Walker’s Book 
peddler glorified, Public Libraries, Febru- 
ary 1920, p. 56-61. This tells of the Hib- 
bing bus, which to be sure serves a town- 
ship and not a county. Its work is also 
described in the Minnesota Library Notes 
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and News for December 1919 and March 

1921. Less expensive automobiles are in 

use in Indiana and are featured in the 

Library Occurrent; the April 1921 number 

for instance having an account of the 

Logansport-Cass County work. American 

City for January 1920 (Town and country 

edition), describes the original book auto, 

at Hagerstown, Md. 

The field of legislation is completely 
covered, up to 1920, by Wm. J. Hamilton’s 
County library laws in the United States 
(a discussion) and Summary of existing 
county library laws (in tabulated form) 
to be found in Library Journal for Sep- 
tember 15 and October 1, 1920. Since 
this compilation, several states have 
passed their first county laws (Kansas, 
Missouri, and Tennessee, certainly) and 
others as well as Wisconsin have amended 
and improved existing legislation. Ohio, 
a pioneer state in this work, has just 
passed an entirely new and modern law. 

In the files of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin local material will be available. 
The report of the Committee on county 
libraries to the state association appeared 
in the November 1919 and November 1920 
numbers. A chronological list of other 
articles and editorials for the last two 
years follows: 

Editorial: Rural extension. July 1919, v. 
15, p. 166. 

Rural library extension. July 1919, v. 15, 
p. 167-73. 

Editorial: Rural and county library exten- 
sion. Oct. 1919, p. 186. 

Milwaukee County library system. Oct. 1919, 
v. 15, p. 197-202. 

Editorial: County and country library serv- 
ice. Feb. 1920, p. 15.- 

Menominee (Mich.) city and county library 
service. Feb. 1920, v. 16, p. 17-18. 

Editorial: County library service again. 
Apr. 1920, p. 44-45. 

Editorials: County libraries; Do you know 
your county; Wise consolidated expansion. 
May 1920, v. 16, p. 63-64. 

How to establish a county library. May 
1920, v. 16, p. 67-76. 

County libraries. (Report of papers and 
discussion at state meeting). Nov. 1920, 
v. 16, p. 172-74. 

The county library has received scant 
attention in general periodicals and books 
on rural life. Recently, the publicity con- 
nected with the A. L. A. Enlarged Pro- 
gram spread the news of the book auto 
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through farm journals and newspapers. 
It is interesting to find, in an American- 
ization study just issued, Speek’s Stake in 
the land, (see this Bulletin, p. 130) a dis- 
cussion of the need for books in rural 
Wisconsin, with the county library offered 
as the solution. Here is his conclusion, 
p. 249-50: 

“What must be done to make the li- 
brary common to every rural settlement? 
What kind of a library is best suited to 
the needs, and how shall it be extended to 
the backwoods rural communities? 

“The recommendation of the writer is 
that the school libraries be developed and 
put on a higher level, with special adult 
and children’s sections. A library board 
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should be created in each county as a unit 
operating under a state law for the pur- 
pose of directing and developing a county 
library system. A library tax should be 
levied upon each county. Schools, commu- 
nity halls, and stores should be made 
library stations, so that the settlers could 
have easy access to the books.” 


Many librarians will have the material 
referred to in this note at hand, others 
will want to collect and keep it within 
reach. The Library Commission has much 
of it in duplicate and will be glad to lend 
to those who cannot obtain it otherwise, 
or who wish to examine it before placing 
an order. 





BOOKS AND COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


By L. W. Hutchcroft, State Board of Health 


Changes in medical knowledge and 
practice come so fast that it is hard for 
librarians to keep up with them. Nor is 
it necessary when experts are within 
reach. This winter the State Board of 
Health announced that fumigation would 
no longer be required after cases of com- 
municable disease, but instead the use of 
chemical disinfectants or of soap and 
water. What then is to be done with li- 
brary books that have been exposed? 
Here is the answer of the State Board 
of Health. 


Since talking with you relative to the 
disinfection of books which may have be- 
come infected with a dangerous com- 
municable disease, we have given the 
question careful consideration and beg to 
submit the following recommendations: 

The question of disinfection of books 
which have been used by those suffering 
from a communicable disease raises the 
following questions: 

First: Can books act as a means for 
carrying infectious material from one 
person to another? Yes. 

Second: Do they play an important 
role as a means by which disease pro- 


ducing bacteria are spread? No. While 
on first thought it appears that the leaves 
of books used by people sick with a com- 
municable disease become heavily con- 
taminated with infected secretion, further 
consideration points out that such secre- 
tions soon dry and the bacteria rapidly 
die. Fresh secretion is the dangerous ma- 
terial. Books used in quarantined houses 
are seldom used by the patients them- 
selves until late in convalescence and 
they are rarely returned to the library 
for several days after the termination of 
quarantine. 

The exception to these conditions is 
found among patients having tubercu- 
losis. The tubercle bacillus is more re- 
sistant than some of the other types of 
pathogenic bacteria (streptococci, etc.). 
The organisms are shed in very large 
numbers (five billion in 24 hours). These 
patients use the books themselves. Even 
this is mitigated by the fact that it seems 
certain that tuberculosis is contracted 
only after prolonged and intimate contact 
with cases and not by occasional chance 
infection. 

Third: Is it necessary to disinfect 
books used in quarantined homes, and 
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those used ‘by people suffering with com- 
municable disease? No, not in the sense 
in which disinfection is usually under- 
stood. Some precautionary measures 
seem advisable, when it is known that 
books have recently been used by people 
sick with a communicable disease, par- 
ticularly tuberculosis. The measures rec- 
ommended are discussed later. 


Fourth: Can books be satisfactorily 
disinfected? No, not in the sense ordi- 
narily understood by disinfection; that is, 
fumigation. The substance in common 
use for this purpose is formalin (40% 
formaldehyde). The surface of objects 
submitted to the action of formaldehyde 
in a tightly closed chamber or cabinet, 
in which the temperature is maintained 
at 70° C. or above, the atmosphere kept 
very close to the saturation point with 
moisture, and the gas evolved so rapidly 
that the maximum concentration of the 
fumes can be obtained, are disinfected; 
that is, all of the usual types of disease 
producing bacteria are killed. These con- 
ditions are rarely or never met as fumi- 
gation is ordinarily done. If applied as 
described, formaldehyde fumigation can 
reach only the surface exposed, and it is 
practically impossible to expose all the 
surfaces of a book. No book can be held 
open so as to expose the surface of each 
page. It therefore appears to be certain 
that fumigation of books even under the 
very best circumstances does not accom- 
plish the desired result, that is, satisfac- 
tory disinfection. 


Fifth: What means can be used to 
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reduce the danger of spreading disease 
by books to a minimum? 

When books have been used by people 
known to have tuberculosis, and particu- 
larly those far advanced in the disease 
or those showing signs of the active dis- 
ease, they should either be destroyed, or 
withheld from circulation for at least one 
month and during this time kept stand- 
ing in the sunlight opened so that the 
rays of the sun can reach the maximum 
number of pages at one time. The sur- 
faces exposed in this manner should be 
changed from day to day until all the 
pages have been exposed to the sunlight. 
This is the most certain way to insure 
disinfection. 

Books which have been in the family 
with a patient quarantined on account of 
other communicable diseases should be 
withheld from circulation for a period of 
fifteen days and so arranged each day 
that the sunlight can reach the maxi- 
mum number of surfaces. . 


Conclusions: 


Time and sunlight are recommended as 
the best means to accomplish the de- 
struction of infectious material deposited 
upon books. Formaldehyde fumigation 
alone is not satisfactory for the disinfec- 
tion of books. The withholding of books 
from circulation for fifteen days, at the 
same time exposing them to the sunlight 
in the case of all the usual communicable 
diseases except tuberculosis, in which 
case their destruction or withholding 
from circulation for one month is recom- 
mended. ‘ 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Notes for the October Bulletin, our next issue, may be sent at any time dur- 


ing the summer. 


Cambria. The library has moved 
across the main street, into a more com- 
fortable and attractive rented room. 
Some new furniture has been added and 
bookcases so arranged as to make a rest 
room at the rear. 


Fond du Lac. 
of the public library circulated 29,997 vol- 
umes from September to June. 

Fort Atkinson. When the Century club 
disbanded it had money in its treasury 
which the membership designed to use 
for the public library. This has been 
spent for a little statue, Le Pecheur. The 
presentation was made in June. Gifts 
of books have been received from Mrs. 
W. A. Carpenter and from the estate of 
the late General Burchard. 


Marinette. “Make Marinette a city of 
birds and flowers” is the slogan which 
has been adopted by the library and the 
park commission of the city. Following 
a bird house contest, a similar one of 
window boxes was held at the library. 
An art exhibit of the graded schools was 
shown at the library in June. 


Menomonie. The library benefits indi- 
rectly from a legacy of $25,000 left by 
the late Louis S. Tainter, prominent Bos- 
ton business man and son of the found- 
ers of the Mabel Tainter Memorial Library 
and Education society. The endowment 
fund is raised by this gift to about $120,- 
000, the income of which supports the 
Free library, a part of the institution. 


Milwaukee. Two branch libraries are 
to be opened, one in the Riverside High 
school and one to be situated on Teu- 
tonia Avenue. Civil service examinations 
to fill vacancies were held in June, the 
residence requirements being waived. 
New stations have opened in the girls’ 


The six school stations’ 


department of the continuation school 
and in a drug store on Thirteenth and 
National avenues. 


Oshkosh. A display of “Business books 
for business men” was exhibited during 
May in the window of the Oshkosh Gas 
Light company and attracted much in- 
terest. It was comprised of twenty-five 
newly published books recently received 
at the public library, a few from a large 
assortment which the library has for cir- 
culation. 


Whitehall. The library room in the 
community hall was decorated during the 
spring. 


Wisconsin at the A. L. A. 


The attendance register of the Swamps- 
cott conference showed nine from the 
State. These were Gladys May Andrews, 
Stephenson Library, Marinette; Lilly M. 
E. Borreson, La Crosse Public Library; 
M. S. Dudgeon and Mary E. Dousman, 
Milwaukee Public Library; Cora Frantz, 
Simmons library, Kenosha; Nellie A. 
Loomis, Columbus Public Library, Ada 
McCarthy, Democrat Printing Co., Madi- 
son; Harriet C. Long, Traveling Library 
department, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion; Helen Turvill, Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Miss Andrews, as president of the State 
Library Association, made a report at 
one of the general sessions on library 
progress in Wisconsin. Miss Long was 
one of the leaders in the discussion on 
county extension at another session. 

Blue Book Ready 

The Wisconsin Blue Book for 1921 is 
ready for distribution. Each public li- 
brary is entitled to a copy upon applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of Public 
Property, Capitol, Madison. Every pub- 
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lic library should apply at once for its 
copy of this indispensable reference tool. 


Offered As Gifts 


The Oshkosh Public Library will be 
glad to give to any library in the state 
any or all of the following: 
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Wisconsin Geological and Natural His- 
tory Survey. Wisconsin building and or- 
namental stones. 1898. 

—Geology of Wisconsin. Survey of 1873- 
79. Vol. 1-3. Two copies. 

Readers’ Guide., 1905, 1914, 1915. 

Apply to Miss Edith K. Van Eman, Li- 
brarian. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


Entrance examinations for the class of 
1922 were held on June 10, with candi- 
dates writing them from New York and 
Washington in the east, to Montana and 
British Columbia in the northwest and 
many places in between, besides the 
group that came to Madison. Applicants 
holding a degree from an approved col- 
lege are no longer required to take the 
written examinations, but must meet all 
other entrance requirements. 

Special examinations will be offered 
during the summer to accommodate those 
who were unable to take the regular 
examination in June. Those who desire 
to apply for admission should address 
the Preceptor of the Wisconsin Library 
School, 206 N. Carroll Street, Madison, 
asking for the catalogue of the School, 
and an application blank, which should 
be filled and returned promptly. The 
catalogue supplies full information con- 
cerning entrance requirements, the course 
of study, and other details. 

The last days of the academic year 
brought final examinations for the Class 
of 1921, covering the work of the spring 
quarter. The required bibliographies 
occupied the students until the eve of 
Commencement, but were completed in 
good time and in good form before the 
last day. A number were prepared for 
departments in the University and Capi- 
tol, and have already been put to good 
use. Some especially interesting lectures 
were given during the last two weeks of 
the year; a series on “Buildings and 
Equipment” by Miss Harriet C. Long, 


Chief of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, and one in the Library and Com- 
munity course by Mr. R. A. Overholser, 
Boy Scout executive for this district. 


A lecture on the development of High 
School Library work by Mrs. W. L. 
Davis, was followed by visits of inspec- 
tion to the High School Library in its 
present crowded quarters and to the-new 
High School now nearing completion 
where a model library room has been 
provided. The class also visited the 
Democrat Printing Company in small 
groups which afforded excellent opportu- 
nity to see the various processes of print- 
ing and binding considered in lessons dur- 
ing the closing weeks. 

The class this year elected Mrs. John 
J. Blaine as their honorary member. She 
was the guest of honor at the picnic 
“given by Miss Turvill on the first Satur- 
day in June at her country home. Mrs. 
Blaine entertained the School at a tea 
at the Executive Residence preceding 
Commencement, which added a very 
charming note to the festivities. The 
class log appeared a few days before the 
close of School, a new feature for this 
year being snap shots of each student dis- 
playing her poster bulletin. 

Commencement exercises were held on 
Wednesday evening, June 15. Justice 
Burr W. Jones of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court gave the address speaking to the 
subject “Woman in public life.” Presi- 
dent Birge gave the charge to the grad- 
uates and conferred the diplomas. On 
the platform, besides the president and 
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the speaker were Mr. Lester, who pre- 
sided, Mr. C. P. Cary, of the Free Library 
Commission, Prof. Karl Young, chairman 
of the University and Library School 
Committee, Mrs. Blaine, and Miss Hazel- 
tine. As in previous years, the alumni 
living in the city assembled for com- 
mencement evening, and served as escort 
to the graduating class in the procession 
from the school room to the lecture room. 


School Notes 


The Library School was represented at 
the Swampscott conference of the A. L. 
A. June 20-26 by twenty-five graduates. 
A reunion dinner was held on June 25 
at the Ocean House at which Mr. Dud- 
geon, former director of the School, was 
a welcome guest. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, 
1914, Librarian, Public Library, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Vice president—Mary A. Egan, 1913, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Clinton, Iowa. 

Secretary—Helen Turvill, 1908, Library 
School, Madison, Wis. 

Treasurer—Lilly M. E. Borresen, 1910, 


Librarian, Public Library, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
The outgoing treasurer, Emma O. 


Hance, 1917, reported that the loan fund 
of the association had grown to $762. 

Miss Merrill attended the Forty-eighth 
National Conference of Social Work 
which was this year held in Milwaukee, 
June 22-29. 
. Commencement time at the University 
always brings several of our own number 
back for class reunions. This year we 
were particularly glad to welcome Polly 
Fenton, 1909, Louise Schoenleber, 1915, 
Gertrude Schwab, 1916, Jennie T. Schrage, 
1918, Martha O. Skaar, 1918. Harriet L. 
Kidder, 1917, was equaily welcome when 
she called during the week end of Me- 
morial Day. : 

All who know Miss Stephanie Daland, 
1920, technical reviser in the Library 
School, will sympathize deeply with her 
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in the death of her father on June 21. 
Dr. William C. Daland, president of Mil- 
ton College, was widely known in Wis- 
consin as an able educator and a man of 
learning and personal influence. He has 
been a warm friend of the Library 
School, several times lecturing for us, and 
many times and in many ways advising 
with us in pedagogical details and insti- 
tutional administration. His visits, which 
always brought inspiration, and his in- 
terest in the welfare of the School will 
be greatly missed. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary B. Nethercut, 1913, librarian of 
Rockford College, has resigned to accept the 
librarianship of the Presbyterian College, 
Emporia, Kansas. ‘ 

Claire E. Shadall, 1915, after a year in the 
Extension department of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Public Library, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Milwaukee Public Library. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicola Santella (Ethel 
Stephens, 1915) announce the birth of a 
daughter, Roma, in June. 

Grace W. WBstes, 1916, has resigned as 
librarian of the Antigo (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, for a year of study in the University. 

Gertrude A. Schwab, 1916, has. been pro- 
moted to the head of the cataloguing de- 
partment, Superior Public Library. 

Margaret Gilpin, 1917, has been appointed 
librarian at Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
resigning as librarian of the Nashwauk 
(Minn.) Public Library. 

Ruth H. Tobey, 1917, has received an ap- 
pointment as assistant in the Indiana State 
Normal School, Terre Haute. She is to be 
directly in charge of teaching the use of 
the library to students, and organizing a 
course for training public school librarians. 

Julia M. Fink, 1918, has resigned as High 
School librarian, Aurora, IIll., to become li- 
brarian of the Faribault (Minn.) Public Li- 
brary. 

Edith A. Rechcygl, 1918, has resigned as 
librarian of the Stanely (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, to accept the appointment as librarian 
of the Antigo Public Library. 

Martha O. Skaar, 1918, is returning as as- 
sistant librarian of the La Crosse Normal 
School Library at the beginning of the sum- 
mer session. 

Clara M. Barnes, 1919, has been elected 
assistant in charge of work with schools, 
Council Bluffs Public Library. 

Jean M. Sexton, 1919, chief the Travel- 
ing Library Department, Indiana Library 
Commission, is teaching Trade Bibliography 
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and related subjects in the Indiana Summer 
School. 

Olea M. Solheim, 1919, librarian of the 
Wisconsin Rapids Public Library has_re- 
signed to accept a position in the Detroit 
Public Library. 

Lillian M. Froggatt, 1920, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Burlington (Wis.) 
High School. 

Adelheid R. Rutzen, 1920, becomes librar- 
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ian of the Wisconsin Rapids Public Library 
in September. 


Marriages 


Catherine H. McGovern, 1914, to Ovid Blix, 
Librarian, Municipal Reference Branch, Mii- 
waukee Public Library, July 27, 1921. 

Marguerite Abele, Summer Session, 1918, 
to Lesley H. Nelson. At home, after Sept. 1, 
Milwaukee. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


The following list has been compiled through the cooperation of Mary Katherine 
Reely and members of the Library Commission staff. Many titles omitted in earlier 
Bulletins are included, as well as more recent ones. Because of the lateness of the list 
and the need of haste in compilation notes have frequently been quoted from the 
Booklist, and the Book Review Digest, to which grateful acknowledgment is made. 


A correction should be noted. 


In the February-March issue of the Bulletin Rolt- 


Wheeler’s Wonder of War in the Holy Land is given as published by Lippincott 
whereas it should be credited to Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd Co., Boston. 


Aids for Librarians 


Dana, J.C. Library primer. Ed. of 1920. 
263p. illus. Library Bureau. $3. 025 


“Some of the special features of the new 
edition are as follows: ideas on library pub- 
licity, many of which do not involve a 
money expenditure; the importance of a 
good accounting system in all libraries; the 
value of an ‘information file’; more extended 
help in cataloging, with illustrative card 
forms. There are several chapters written 
for the trustees, including by-laws for a 
board of trustees. 

“It is not intended to be a complete man- 
ual of library economy but it does give much 
definite and some detailed information. It 
is for the person who wishes to learn how 
to manage the small library and for the 
assistant in the larger library. Even though 
older editions of this work may be owned by 
a library, the large amount of recent in- 
formation which it contains makes this new 
edition a desirable purchase for a library.”— 
Library Occurrent. 


Dewey, Melvil. Abridged decimal classi- 
fication. Ed.3 rev. 1921. 184p. 
Forest Press, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
$3.25. 025 


A revision, more complete than the sec- 
ond, issued in 1917. Many explanatory 
notes from the full tables are included and 
more sub-sections appear. For example 370 
(education) in Ed. 2 was only divided into 
its ten sections, in Ed. 3 the sub-sections, 
carried to one decimal place have been pro- 
vided. The new scheme for Modern history 
given in Ed. 10 of the full tables has been 
included in brief form. 


All libraries should own a copy of the 
Decimal Classification, unless the collection 
is too small to be classified. If the library 
has never owned a copy or has only the 
first edition of the Abridged Decimal Classi- 
fication (1899) this edition should be pur- 
chased. In cities of 6,000 or more this 
abridgment will scarcely suffice and the full 
tables should be purchased. The latest edition 
of the Decimal Classification is Ed. 10, 1919 
(Forest Press $8) but the changes in re- 


cent editions are slight, libraries owning Ed. 
8 or 9 do not need to buy the later edition. 


Fairfax, Virginia. Pamphlets and clip- 
pings in a business library. 1921. 
62p. illus. Journal of electricity, 
San Francisco. paper, 75c. 

This material appeared first as a series of 
articles in the Journal of electricity. It is 
based on the course of instruction given by 
the author at the Riverside Library Service 
School, but is the result of her experience in 
working out a practical filing method. 
Though written from the viewpoint of the 
business library it would be equally useful 
in the larger public library. 


Friedel, J. H. Training for librarianship; 


library work as a career. (Lippin- 
cott’s training series) 1921. 224p. 
Lippincott $1.75 020 


“This book is written by one who knows 
of the opportunities for library development 
and who realizes the necessity for more li- 
brary workers. It describes the different 
kinds of libraries from the standpoint of the 
prospective librarian, giving facts that will 
be useful to anyone who contemplates enter- 
ing this profession. So far as I know, it 
is the only book which treats librarianship 
from this standpoint. ... But it may be 
hoped that it will reach thousands of young 
men and women, and that through it many 
of them will be induced to choose librarian- 
ship as a profession—a profession that com- 
bines business, scholarship, education and 
social service; a profession which pays a 
living wage and offers an opportunity for 
real service.” Introd. note by Carl H. Milam, 
secretary A. L. A. 

Other aids in “recruiting for librarianship” 
have been issued in inexpensive booklet form 
that they may be used freely. Library work: 
an opportunity for college women, by J. R. 
Donnelly, director of the Simmons School of 
Library Science, was reprinted by the Amer- 
ican Library Association from Careers for 
women, ed. by Catherine Filene (Bulletin, 
Feb.-Mar. 1921). Books and a vocation was 
issued by the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and distributed by Ernest J. 
Reese, New York Public Library School. 
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Mending and repair of books (Library 
handbooks) 4th ed. rev. by Ger- 
trude Stiles. 1921. 23p. A.L.A. 
pub. board. paper, 25c. 025 


After being out of print for at least a 
year, a new edition has been issued of this 
helpful pamphlet with its suggestive hints 
and explicit directions. Contents: When to 
bind or when to mend; The mending table; 
its supplies; Paste, the mending medium; 
Ways to mend; Ways to clean; Binding rec- 
ords; Temporary binders. 


Miller, Zana K. How to organize a li- 
brary. 1921. 40p. illus. Li- 
brary bureau, paper, free. 025 

“A brief pamphlet describing the most es- 
sential library records and the simplest 
methods of carrying on a small library ... 
written for the beginner in library work.”— 

Introd. 

The author writes from her experience as 
library commission worker and public libra- 

rian. . 


Journalism 
Flint, L. N. The editorial. 1920. 262p. 
Appleton $2.50. 070 


By a professor of journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Covers Development of 
the editorial column, Weakness and strength 
of the editorial, The editor and his readers, 
Materials for editorials, etc. 

See Booklist 17:173 Feb. ’21. 


Politics and Government 


Bartlett, W. H. Handbook of American 
government. 1920. 162p. Crowell 
$1.25. 353 

A new edition revised and enlarged by 

Henry Campbell Black. Takes account of 

the changes since the last previous edition 

appeared in 1912, including three constitu- 
tional amendments. 


Bryce, James. Modern democracies. 2v. 
Macmillan $10.50. 321.8 
After a lifetime of study and intimate 
contact with the political conditions of the 
nations of the world, Viscount Bryce has put 
into a two volume work the fruit of his re- 
fiections on democracy in its modern aspect. 
No contemporary writer is better fitted to 
deal with that comprehensive subject, and 
none could have treated it in more vigorous 
and vivid fashion. 

The book is divided into three parts, the 
first of these consisting of certain general 
observations applicable to all popular gov- 
ernment. Democracy, he states, means that 
form of government in which the ruling 
power of the state is vested in the members 
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of the community as a whole. In part two 
six representative governments are analyzed 
in some detail, France and Switzerland in 
Europe, Canada and the United States on 
our continent, Australia and New Zealand 
in the most recent field of democratic growth. 
The analysis is succinct and unbiased,—he 
purposely omits the government of England 
with the remark that no one can be with- 
out prejudice in a discussion of the political 
efforts of his own country. That the adop- 
tion of a democratic form of government 
is in itself no solution of the problems of 
modern nations is shown by its failure in 
those countries where the people have been 
quite unprepared to put it into operation. 
The final chapters set forth the conclu- 
sions: drawn from an extended examination 
of democratic governments, the merits and 
defects in modern democracies, the changes 
and modifications that have taken place, 
and the problems which now confront those 
governments, 

Lord Bryce has presented a true and un- 
colored account of modern democracy with 
its fallacies as well as its accomplishments. 
The active desire of the people to rule them- 
selves he regards as the thing which most of 
all must be maintained if democratic gov- 
ernment is to survive. Written in a style 
that never permits the attention to flag, 
evincing a keen insight into political affairs 
tempered always by a mature and sober 
judgment, the book presents with striking 
clarity the problems which we must face 
in building our governments that they may 
endure. 


Fenwick, C. G. Political systems in 
transition. 1920. 382p. Century 
$3. 321 

See Booklist 17:177 Feb. ’21. 

Hadley, A. T. The moral basis of de- 
mocracy. 1919. 206p. Yale univ. 
press $1.75. 172 

“Sunday morning talks to students by the 
President of Yale University. Just the 
sort of applications which are needed to give 
young people ideals of ethics, of citizenship 
and of leadership. To those of more ad- 
vanced years they will not offer any particu- 
larly new outlook, but will make pleasant 
reading because of the fineness of tone and 
scholarship.” —Booklist 16:220 Apr. ’20. 


Johnsen, J. E. Comp. National defense. 


(Debaters’ handbook series) 1920. 
279p. Wilson $1.80. 355 
Follows v. 1 by Corinne Bacon, (1916) 


and v. 2 by Agnes Van Valkenburgh (1917). 
Covers the army, the navy, military train- 
ing, military service, disarmament and peace, 
with brief and bibliography. 

See Booklist 17:204 Mar. °21. 
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Must we fight Japan? 
maps. Appleton 


$2.50. 327 
A very stimulating book. Full of sur- 
prises, yet carefully and thoroughly worked 
out. Whether one agrees with his conclu- 
sions or not, it is well worth reading and 
pondering. It is very useful in the insight 
it gives of certain American problems which 
we should have to face even if Japan were 
not a factor to be taken into consideration— 
problems of farm life, tenancy, education, 
immigration, the birth rate, etc. It is writ- 
ten in a very easy pleasant style. 
See Booklist 17:206 Mar. ’21. 


Pitkin, W. B. 
1921. 536p. 


Stuart, G. H. French foreign policy. 
1921. 392p. Century $3. 327.44 

A study of French foreign policy from 
Fashoda to Serajevo (1898-1914) by an in- 
structor in political science in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The author was in Paris 
during the Agadis crises in 1911 and also 
during the year preceding the outbreak of 
the world war. Bibliography (8p) and in- 


dex. 

Sweetser, Arthur. The League of Na- 
tions at work. 1920. 215p. Mac- 
millan $1.75. 327 


Differs from the great mass of material 
already published on the League of Nations 
in that it shows what the League has ac- 
tually accomplished. Covers the subjects of 
disarmament, minorities, mandates, freedom 
of transit, labor organization ; health, organ- 
ization, etc. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Allen, H. J. The party of the third part. 
1921. 2838p. Harper $2.50. 331 
The story of Governor Allen’s experiment 
to do away with strikes and to settle dis- 
putes between capital and labor. He intro- 
duced a new kind of court of law—the Kan- 
sas Industrial Relations Court—and gives the 
results after it has functioned one year. In- 
cluded, also, is a complete account of the 
famous Allen-Gompers debate, and important 
speeches of some of America’s leading labor 
leaders of today. 


Guild, R. B. 
cooperating churches. 
N. Y. Assn. Press $1.90. 
See Booklist Dec. ’20. 


Hart, J. K. Community 
1920. 230p. Macmillan $2.50. 


See Booklist 17:177 Feb. ’21. 
For definite programs see Hanifan, Bulle- 
tin 16:2383 Dec. '20. 


Community programs for 
1920. 253p. 
261 


organization. 
301 
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Howe, F. C. Denmark, a co-operative 
commonwealth. 1921. 2038p. Har- 
court $2. 330 


The first book to interpret for America the 
remarkable progress made by Denmark in 
scientific agriculture, in organized co-opera- 
tion, in education and in politics. The Dan- 
ish Parliament, and Ministry have been con- 
trolled by farmers for the greater part of 
@ generation, and this has resulted in the 
most advanced legislation for the promotion 
of agricultural interests of any country in 
the world. 


Roberts, Peter. Problem of Americani- 
zation. 1920. 246p. Macmillan 


$1.60. 325.7 
Chapters on what is Americanization; The 
Americanization director; The approach to 
the foreign born; Teaching English; Recrea- 
tional activities, etc. The author says “The 
view-point of the book, as well as the choice 
of details, has been influenced by my connec- 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. as director of its 
Americanization activity.” (Introd.) 


Speek, P. A. A stake in the land. (Amer- 
icanization studies) 1921. 266p. 
illus. Harper $2.50. 325.7 

Deals with the immigrant in his rela- 

tion to the land and to rural life. Part I 
deals with the- need for a land policy, means 
of acquiring land, the practice of land 
sharks, etc. Part II is devoted to educa- 
tional agencies in the country, with a chap- 
ter on Library and community work. 


Wera, Eugene. Human engineering. 
1921. 378p. Appleton $3.50. 331 
“The author holds that the present labor 
unrest marks a stage in the actual evolution 
of society, that is, the realization of the 
social purpose of industry; that no funda- 
mental transformation of industry or society 
is needed to attain a peaceful settlement of 
industrial problems; that a logical develop- 
ment of our institutions can accomplish it. 
The book is a first attempt to present human 
engineering as a science, to disclose the laws 
which govern the life of industrial collectivi- 
ties and to set forth the means by which 
their activities may be controlled for the 
expansion of life and progress. The con- 
tents are in four parts: I; Psychologicai 
evolution of industry: II; The outlook: III; 
Elements of human engineering: IV; Applied 
human engineering. There is a bibliography 
and an index.”—Book Review Digest. 


Williams, Whiting. What’s on the work- 
ers mind? 1920. 329p. illus. 
Scribner $3. 331.8 


“Mr. Williams was a prominent official in 
a large steel fabricating concern. He wished 
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to fit himself for the position of employment 
manager, and thought it a part of his prep- 
aration to find out what it was like to a 
workman. Therefore he left home with a 
few dollars in his pocket and looked for a 
job. This is the story of his adventures in 
a basic steel plant, a rolling mill, a coal 
mine, an oil refinery, a shipyard, and other 
resorts of toil.”—Nation. 

A striking and impressive book. Should be 
in larger libraries of the state at least. 

See Booklist 17:96 Dec. ’20. 


Education and Child Problems 
Clark, T. A. The high school boy and 


his problems. 1920. 194p. Mac- 
millan $1.20. 173 
See Booklist 17:48 Nov. ’20. 
Dean, E. O. Opportunities out of doors. 
1921. 132p. Harper $1. 374 or 609 
Contents: Wanted—men _ out-of-doors; 


Construction; Forestry; The lumber indus- 
try ; Tree surgery ; Rural motor express; Col- 
lecting and growing medicinal plants; Land- 
scape gardening. 

See Booklist 17:234 Apr. ’21. 


Hill, D. S. Introduction to vocational 
education. 1920.° 483p. Macmillan 
$1.60. 374 


“A statement of facts and principles re- 
lating to the vocational aspects of education 
below college grade.” (Sub-title) Author 
is president of the University of New Mexico, 
introduction by M. V. O’Shea, selected ref- 
erences for the chapters, and index. 


Hoyt, F. C. Quicksands of youth. 1921. 
241p. Scribner $1.75. 136.7 
Readable and authoritative. But it is 
rather slight for a book, in fact it shows its 
magazine article origin very plainly. Is in- 
tended for average reader, therefore omits 
problems arising from mental deficiency and 
sex—quite an omission. Would be useful in 
the largest libraries of the state. 


Richards, Claude. The man of to-mor- 


row. New ed. 1920. 296p. _ illus. 
Crowell $2. 374 
Contents: The need of vocational guid- 


ance; The importance of specializing; The 
need of a broad foundation ; Choosing a voca- 
tion; A study of vocations (with 18 chap- 
ters on various callings) ; Avocations; Gen- 
eral conditions of vocational success.” 

See Booklist 17:7 Oct. ’20. 


Language 


Allen, F. S. Synonyms and antonyms. 
1920. 482p. Harper $3. 424 
Compared with Fernald, not as valuable. 
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Arrangement makes for quick consultation. 
Does not, as in Fernald, show relation of 
words and use. 

“Every word in the book is given an entry 
in the main dictionary arrangement with 
cross-references in footnotes. Meanings are 
not discriminated nor are examples of usage 
givn, but rare, technical, colloquial, bookish, 
affected, or archaic words are marked so. 
By the general editor of Webster’s New In- 
ternational dictionary.” 

See Booklist 17:206 Mar. ’21. 


Science 


Pitt, Frances. Wild creatures of garden 
and hedgerow. 1920. 285p._ illus. 
Dodd $4. 591.5 

See Booklist 17 :100 Dec. ’20. 


Verrill, A. H. Islands and their myste- 
ries. 1920. 234p. illus. Duffield 
$1.75. 551.4 

“The author offers this volume as a com- 
panion to The ocean and its mysteries. It 
explains in a non-technical manner how 


islands are formed, how they resemble or 


differ from one another, how they become 
covered with vegetation, and are inhabited by 
animal life and many other puzzling and in- 
teresting features of islands and insular life. 
Imaginary trips to imaginary islands of vari- 
ous types hold the young reader’s atten- 
tion.”"—Book Review Digest. 
See Booklist 17:240 Apr. ’21. 


Yerkes, R. M. ed. New world science. 
1920. 443p. illus. Century $3. 500 
Deals with the development of science dur- 
ing the war. The chapters are contributed 
by experts. 
See Booklist 17:144 Jan. ’21. 


Useful Arts 


Collins, A. F. Farm and garden tractors. 
1920. 279p. illus. Stokes $2.25. 631 
“The author claims that.the tractor is by 
all odds the most important factor in solv- 
ing the farming problem of today, viz: re- 
ducing the number of men and lowering the 
cost of production. The book proposes to 
tell all about how to buy, run, repair and 
take care of one. Every kind of tractor and 
every part and detail is shown in the illus- 
trations and diagrams, there is an appendix 
and an index and contents.”——Book Review 
Digest. Very elementary in treatment. 
See Booklist 17:207 Mar. ’21. 


Folger, J. C. and Thomson, S. M. The 
commercial apple industry of North 
America. 1921. 466p. illus. Mac- 
millan $3.50. 634 

Treats of the apple from the point of view 
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of commerce, omitting the subject of propa- 
gation as fully covered elsewhere. Cultiva- 
tion, irrigation, pests and diseases, pruning, 
etc., are treated as well as all phases of mar- 
keting and costs. About sixty varieties are 
described. 


Harvey, L. S. Food facts for the home- 
maker. 1920. 314p. Houghton 
$2.50. 641 

“Intended to help the young housekeeper 

without either knowledge of science or tech- 
nical skill, and to give the experienced cook 
a scientific foundation, but primarily to show 
mothers how to feed their children. Al- 
though the book contains recipes it is not 
intended to compete with cook-books, but 
rather to supplement them. Bibliography 
and index.”—Book Review Digest. 


Howe, H. E. The new stone age. 1921. 
289p. Century $3. 666 
“The story of concrete and cement, their 
possibilities and preparation, written to give 
the non-technical reader an idea of their 
uses, characteristics and limitations.” 
See Booklist 17:207 Mar. ’21. 


Ise, John. United States forest policy. 
1920. 3895p. Yale univ. press 
$5. 634.9 
Valuable work. For the large library or 
for the community where a special interest 
in the subject exists. Bibliography (8p) 
“Historical in treatment. Pays particular 
attention to legislation, referring very fre- 
quently to the Congressional Record and 
other official reports, points out the results 
of past and present policies, and offers some 
suggestions for wiser methods in the future. 
Thoroughly documented. Better for refer- 
ence than for reading. 
See Booklist 17:58 Nov. '20. 


King, C. L. The price of milk. 1920. 
336p. illus. Winston $2. 637 
Author is of the Wharton School of Com- 
merce and Finance, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and was Federal Milk Commissioner 
for the Eastern States in the Food Adminis- 
tration. Served also as price mediator in 
milk price conferences in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Baltimore Districts. The book is 
highly endorsed by representative producers, 
distributors and consumers. The author 
hopes that the book will bring about “mutual 
understanding and cooperative effort in keep- 
ing wholesome all the factors that make for 
a fair milk price.” 


Myerson, Abraham. The nervous house- 
wife. 1920. 237p. Little $2.25. 
613.8 


“A discussion of that nervousness which is 
not due to functional disorders but to the 
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psychic factors of poverty, monotony of oc- 
cupation, misunderstanding, etc., which prey 
upon the housewife. Applicable as well to 
other workers. Written sympathetically and 
sensibly for the housewife herself to read.” 


See Booklist 17:144 Jan. '21. 


Benge, E. J. Standard practice in per- 
sonnel work. 1920. 286p. illus. 
Wilson $3. 658 

“The author has attempted to preserve an 
impartiality of viewpoint, not by evading 
frank statement of conditions, but rather by 
presenting the pros and cons on each side 
of the labor question.” Preface. 


Blakemore, A. W. Make your will. 
1920. 187p. Appleton $1.25. 347 


See Booklist 17:176 Feb. ’21. 


Durstine, R. S. Making advertisements 
and making them pay. 1920. 264p. 
Scribner $3. 659 

“Crisp, entertaining, suggestive chapters 
on all phases of advertising, but more espe- 
cially on the underlying, commonsense prin- 
ciples than on the writing or technique of 
making. They insist upon a dignified, profes- 
sional standard and expose the quackeries and 
charlatanism of the trade. Similar to French 

(Booklist, 14:45, Nov. 17) but less didactic 

and more readable.”—Booklist 17:98 Dec. ’20. 

Also included in Hendry’s list. Bulletin, 
Feb.-Mar. '21. 


Eggleston, D. C. and Robinson, F. B. 
Business costs. 1921. 587p. illus. 
Appleton $7.50. 657 

“The book is one of the College of the city 
of New York series in commerce, civics, and 
technology and covers every important sub- 
ject or problem in cost accounting. It is 
indexed, contains many illustrations and 
forms, and is divided into seven parts: Cost 
accounting; Production and costs; Material 
costs; Labor costs; Overhead expense; Col- 
lecting and recording cost data; Examples 

of complete cost systems.”—Book Review Di- 

gest. For larger communities, but also for 

smaller if there is any demand for such a 

book. 


Kilduff, E. J. The stenographer’s man- 
ual. 1921. 172p. Harper $1.30. 
651 

See Booklist 17:208 Mar. ’21. 


McCord, J. N. A_ text-book on (filing. 
1920. 190p. illus. Appleton $2. 658 
“Its purpose to instruct in the different 
methods of filing, which are limited, while 
the different systems are numerous and 
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must be reduced to a possible four methods. 
... Office routine, short cuts, ramifications 
all come in for proper consideration and the 
volume is equally as valuable as a reference 
book as a textbook.” Preface. 

See Booklist 16:334 July ’20. 


Mathewson, Park. Acceptances, trade 
and bankers’. 1921. 372p. illus. 
Appleton $3.50. 332 

““The endeavor in this volume is to offer 

simple and practical explanation of accept- 
ance principles and procedure, as demon- 
strated in actual use by great numbers of 
bankers and business concerns in the United 
States and foreign countries.’ Preface. Wil- 
liam Walker Orr, in his introduction to the 
volume, says of this commercial paper: ‘The 
trade acceptance lies close to the very heart 
of the Federal reserve system, for without 
it or related business paper the Federal re- 
serve system cannot properly function for 
the welfare of business.’ The book is in- 
dexed and illustrated and falls into three 
parts: I: Acceptance theory, procedure, and 
practice ; II: Rulings and opinions of counsel 
of the Federal reserve board on acceptance 
procedure; III: Data for trade acceptance 
campaigns.”—Book Review Digest. For larg- 
er libraries, and for smaller where demand 
is sufficient. 


Saunders, A. G. and Creek, H. L. eds. 
The literature of business. 1920. 
5138p. Harper $2.25. 658 

“Selections on business ideals, personality 
and methods from such writers as Miinster- 
berg, Roosevelt, Ida Tarbell, Vanderlip, Bruce 

Barton, Bok, F. C. Kelly and others. Topics 

are unconnected, but, by their careful choice, 

give to the college student of commerce a 

text for business writing and broad business 

ideas.” 
See Booklist 17:101 Dec. ’20. 


Music and Art 


Forkel, J. N. Johann Seabstian Bach. 

1920. 321p. illus. Harcourt $4.50. 

921 or 780.8 

A new translation and revision of a work 

first published in English in 1820. Might be 
of interest to music study clubs. 


Grove, Sir George. Grove’s dictionary 
of music and musicians. 1920. 412p. 
illus. Macmillan $6. 780 

An American supplement forming the 


sixth volume of the complete work. 
See Booklist 17:209 Mar. ’21. 


Johnson, S.C. The medal collector. 1920. 
3820p. illus. Dodd $2.50. 737 
An English work, with one chapter on the 
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medals of the United States. Useful as a 
reference work. Bibliography (2p.), 8 col- 
ored plates and other illustrations, and in- 
dexes. 


McLellan, Eleanor. Voice education. 
1920. 124p. Harper $1.75. 784.9 
“Will be suggestive for teachers and more 
mature students, but is not as simple or ex- 
plicit as Lehmann (Booklist, 10:425, Je 14) 
or Taylor. (Booklist, 11:110, N 14) and for 
small libraries it is not essential.” 
See Booklist 17:209 Mar. ’21. 


Oliver, M. I. G. First steps in the en- 
joyment of pictures. 1920. 186p. 
illus. Holt $1.50. 750 

Designed for boys and girls, but helpful for 
all beginners. Approaches the subject un- 
der the headings Media, Classification, Color, 

Draughtsmanship, etc. 

See Booklist 16:353 July ’20. 


Seymour, H. A. What music can do for 
you. 1920. 216p. Harper $2. 780 
Chapters on Awakening to life through 
music, Music for children, Practice, Tech- 
nique, Phonographs and pianolas, Music and 
health, ete. List of phonograph records chos- 
en from Columbia catalog. 
See Booklist 17:242 Apr. ’21. 


Whiting, J. OD. Practical illustration. 
1920. 155p. illus. Harper $3. 740 
See Booklist 17:210 Mar. ’21. 


Woods, G. H. Public school orchestras 
and bands. 1920. 198p. illus. 
Ditson $2. 785 

“This book is offered to meet in particular 
the needs of the teacher who has no knowl- 
edge of instrumental music. It emphasizes 
three essentials for the instrumental work in 
the public school system; that the instru- 
ments for the band and orchestra be sup- 
plied to the children; that the work begin in 
the lower grades of the elementary schools 
and be carried through the high school; and 
that the instruction be given by special 
teachers of instrumental music.” Book Re- 
view Digest. 


Amusements 


Conklin, George. The ways of the circus. 
1921. 3807p. illus. Harper $2.25. 
791 

See Booklist 17:208 Mar. ’21. 
Hill, F. T. High school farces. 1920. 
106p. Stokes $1. 793 
Three simple farces originally written for 
a boys’ club and a boy scout troop. Titles: 
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Dinner’s served; The heathen Chinee; a 
knotty problem. 


Patterson, F. T. Cinema craftsmanship. 
1920. 277p. illus. Harcourt $2. 792 
“The author, who is instructor in photo- 
play composition in Columbia university, rec- 
ognizes that the moving picture art is still 
in its infancy, but says that her motive for 
writing is to help awaken the public to its 
possibilities.” Book Review Digest. 

“A model scenario and an excellent bib- 
liography make the book a complete manual 
for all persons interested in photo play writ- 
ing.” New York Hvening Post. 


Literature 


Burton, Alexander. After-dinner speeches, 
how to make them. 1921. 158p. 
Clode $1.25. 808.5 

Chapters on simplicity, Wit and humor, 

Telling a story, etc., with a collection of 

toasts and sentiments in verse at the end. 


— Public speaking made easy. 1920. 
186p. Clode $1.25. 808.5 
Contents: Breathing; Pronunciation; The 
Voice; Accessories of the voice; Direct train- 
ing; Preparing a speech; The deeper train- 
ing; Beecher’s Liverpool address; Lincoln's 
oratory; A Southern orator; The American 
system. 


Hind, C. L. Authors and I. 1921. 336p. 
Lane $2.50. 804 
Brief essays on modern authors contrib- 
uted to the Christian Science Monitor by the 
editor of the London Academy. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Selected writings of 
Abraham Lincoln. 1920. 345p. 
Gregg 75c. 814 or 824 

Inexpensive edition, valuable for a small 
library that desires a representative selection 
from Lincoln’s writings; opens with four 
autobiographical sketches; Lincoln chronol- 
ogy (7p.). 

See Booklist 17:226 Mar. ’21. 


Murray, Amy. Father Allan’s island. 
1920. 240p. Harcourt $2.50. 398 
Folk lore and folk songs of an island off 
the coast of Scotland. Will not have wide 


appeal. 
See Booklist 17:205 Mar. ’21. 


Repplier, Agnes. Points of friction. 1920. 
276p. Houghton $1.75. 814 or 824 
“Essays reprinted from periodicals. Six 
have appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, two 
in the Century, one in the Yale Review and 
one in the Nation. Contents: Living in his- 
tory; Dead authors; Consolations of the con- 
servative; The cheerful clan;; The beloved 
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sinner; The virtuous Victorian; Woman en- 

throned; The strayed prohibitionist ; Money ; 

Cruelty and humour.” Book Review Digest. 
See Booklist 17:106 Dec. ’20. 


Thorndike, A. H. Literature in a chang- 
ing age. 1920. 318p. Macmillan $3. 
820 
“The effect of life upon literature, espe- 
cially as it concerns the English people, is 
the problem that Professor Thorndike exam- 
ines in this book. His survey includes a cen- 
tury as he contrasts the difference of English 
literature after Waterloo with its character 
today after the great war.” Boston Tran- 
script. 
See Booklist 17:107 Dec. ’20. 


Williams, B. C. Our short story writers. 
(Modern American writers series) 
1920. 357p. Moffat $2. 813 

See Booklist 17:154 Jan. ’21. 


Poetry 


American and British verse from _ the 
Yale Review. 1920. 53p. Yale univ. 
press $1.25. $21.08 

Poems by John Masefield, Edwin Arlington 

Robinson, John Drinkwater, Edith Wharton, 

Robert Frost, Siegfried Sassoon, Sara Teas- 

dale, Henry A. Beers, Henry Adams. Fore- 

word by John Gould Fletcher. 


Gibson, W. W. Neighbours. 1920. 169p. 
Macmillan $2. 821 
“There is restraint and beauty in these 
poems which always keep close touch with 
men and women. Neighbours speak in the 
quiet of their homes a few intimate lines 
which open whole life stories; pretty love 
poems, poems of travel and picture verses 
are gathered with “In khaki” and “Casual- 
ties.” Booklist 17:105 Dec. '20. 


Pocock, G. N. ed. Modern poetry. (The 
kings treasuries of literature) 1920. 
160p. Dutton 70c. 821.08 

Charming selection, arranged under such 
headings as England, The call of the sea, The 
call of the country, etc. Only one American 
represented, Walt Whitman. Binding poor 
for library usage. 


Teasdale, Sara. Flame and shadow. 1920. 
144p. Macmillan $1.75. 811 or 821 
“Sara Teasdale has found a philosophy of 
life and death. In this latest book we may 
watch the conflict between the light that 
comes from the everlasting flame and the 
darkness that is the ever-present shadow.” 
Book Review Digest. 
See Booklist 17:182 Feb. °21. 
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Van Dyke, Henry. Poems. 1920. 6582p. 

Scribner $4. 811 or 821 

A new and revised edition with many hith- 

erto uncollected. Frontispiece portrait of the 
author. 


Wells, Carolyn, comp. The book of hu- 
morous verse. 1920. 986p. Doran 
$7.50. 821.08 

“This volume is intended for everyone of 
the human race who possesses the power of 
laughter. The compiler calls attention to the 
book as a compilation, not a collection, as no 
cover of one book could contain the latter. 

The poems are classified under the headings: 

Banter ; The eternal feminine ; Loveandcourt- 

ship ; Satire ; Cynicism ; Epigrams; Burlesque; 

Pathos; Parody; Narrative; Tribute; Whim- 

sey; Nonsense; Natural history; Juniors; 

Immortal stanzas. The book is indexed for 

authors, titles and first lines.” Book Review 

Digest. 


Drama 


Barrie, J. M. A kiss for Cinderella. 1920. 
139p. Scribner $1.50. 822 
The most recent Barrie play in which Miss 
Maude Adams appeared, published in the uni- 
form edition of his plays. 
See Booklist 17:180 Feb. ’21. 


Bolton, Guy & Middleton, George. The 
light of the world. 1920. 205p. 
illus. Holt $1.75. 812 or 822 

See Booklist 17:211 Mar. ’21. 

Gregory, |. A. P. lady. The dragon. 

1920. 1382p. Putnam $1.75. 822 


A humorous Irish fairy play in three acts. 
“Opens a pleasant escape into the realm of 
fantasy in these super-serious times.” Thea- 
tre Arts Magazine. 


Phelps, W. L. 
tists. 1921. 


Essays on modern drama- 

278p. Macmillan $2.50. 

809.2 

. Essays on J. M. Barrie, George Bernard 

Shaw, John Galsworthy, Clyde Fitch, Maurice 

Maeterlinck and Edmond Rostand. For larger 
libraries, and where there is demand for it. 


Travel 


In the tracks of the 
illus. Dodd $5. 
919.6 

The account of a fourteen-thousand-mile 
yachting cruise to the Hawaiis, Marquesas, 


Societies, Samoas and Fijis. 
See Booklist 17:110 Dec. ’20. 


Freeman, L. R. 
trades. 1920. 380p. 
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A spring walk in 
Provence. 1920. 332p. illus. Dodd 
$3.50. 914.4 

“Descriptions of picturesque scenes whose 
tranquil beauty is mellowed by memories of 
old stories and events of long ago. The time 
being before the war, they are free from 
present-day harassment. Good illustrations. 

Booklist 17:111 Dec. ’20. 


O’Brien, Frederick. Mystic Isles of the 
South Seas. 1921. 534p. _—illus. 
Century $5. 919.3 

“He describes daily life in Papeete, capital 
city of Tahiti, life centering about the Tiare 

Hotel, run by Lovina, ‘the best-known and 

best-liked woman in all these South seas ;’ the 

market in Papeete and a fish strike; a trip 
with a Tahitian princess in the Falls of 

Fauntaua, a native wedding which the author 

attended with Rupert Brooke and excursions 

to the villages of Mataiea and Tautira. The 
book is thickly set with illustrations.” Book 

Review Digest. 


Reik, H. O. A tour of America’s na- 
tional parks. 1920. 208p. illus. 
Dutton $4. 917.8 

Devotes chapters to nine of the national 

parks. “While he has not attempted to write 
a guide book in the ordinary sense of the 
term, his chapters contain much of the kind 
of information that is sought in guide books 
and that will be found indispensable to any- 
one attempting a tour of the parks for the 
first time.” Review of Reviews. 


Marshall, Archibald. 


The people of Mex- 
Harper $2.50. 
917.2 
“This book is written by a man who knows 
his Mexico. He analyzes the serious Mexi- 
can problem from a racial point of view. The 
races—the whites, Mestizos (a mixture of 
whites and Indians) and Indians—can never 
mix. There will always be.a distinct strati- 
fication. The Indian being the strongest and 
most numerous will predominate. Therefore 
the solution of the problem is to educate and 
elevate the Indian. The book is unique, in 
that it dissects the social body of Mexico as 
does no other book on that country. It should 
be added to even a small library. Mexican 
manners and customs are described and valu- 
able statistics on income, cost of living, vice 
and pauperism are included. The book is 
well indexed.” 


Thompson, Wallace. 
ico. 1921. 428p. 


Biography 


Carey, Agnes. Empress Eugenie in exile. 
1920. 368p. illus. Century $4. 921 


“Delightful letters and diary extracts writ- 
ten by an English girl during the ten months 
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of 1886 that she spent at Farnsworth as sec. 
retary to the Empress. They tell, often quot- 
ing her own words, interesting details of the 
Empress’ daily life as well as more eventful 
episodes such as her flight from France and 
her visit to her husband in a foreign prison. 
With interesting photographs.” Booklist 
17:187 Feb. 21. 


Strachey, Lytton. Queen Victoria. 1921. 
434p. illus. Harcourt $5. 921 

An entrancingly interesting biography, 
penetrating, vivid, possessing “extraordinary 
richness and ease and mastery” of style. An 
outstanding book of the year. 

“Witty, beautiful, just, well balanced. 
There is not a dull line init. . . . Itisa 
book you can dream over, of which pages will 
come back to you as vividly as your own 
memories. The book is a masterpiece that 
will influence the art of biography.” New 
Statesman, 


Warren, Arthur. London days. 1920. 
287p. Little $2.50. 920 
See Booklist 17:154 Jan. ’21. 


History 


Bridgman, H. A. New England in the 
life of the world. 1920. 395p. illus. 
Pilgrim press $4. 974 

Designed to show the influence of New 

England ideals on those countries and com- 

munities to which New England pioneer set- 

tlers have gone. Chapters are devoted to 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota and other mid- 

dle western states. Bibliography (2p.), and 

index. 


Davis, M. W. Open gates to Russia. 
1920. 315p. illus. Harper $2. 947 
A plea for the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with Russia. Interesting chapters on 
the Russian cooperatives and on economic 
conditions generally. Contains more solid 
matter than do many of the recent books of 
impression, 
See Booklist 17:65 Nov. ’20. 


Fox, D. R. Harper’s atlas of American 
history. 1920. 181p. maps. Harper 
$2.75. 973 

See Booklist 17:215 Mar. ’21. 


Grinnell, G. B. When Buffalo ran. 1920. 
114p. illus. Yale univ. press $2.50. 
970.1 

“A plains Indian tells the intimate story 
of his life, his childhood, and how he learned 
the morale of the plains—learning to hunt, 
learning to fight, learning to be a man, the 
casualities, the adventures, of nomadic life. 
The attempt is to tell this true story as the 
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Indian told it.” New York Hvening Post. For 
adults as well as children. 
See Booklist 17:193, Feb. ’21. 


Hindus, M. G. The Russian peasant and 
the revolution. 1920. 327p. Holt $2. 
947 
“This is an interesting and able book. I 
have submitted it to some people who know 
the Russian conditions and they say that it is 
truthful. I suppose that nobody can under- 
stand the Russian situation without just such 
a study as this. It probably would have a 
place in some of our larger libraries. I am 
not at all sure but that the discussion of this 
question is so vital and a discussion of Bol- 
shevism is so general that the book could find 
its way into some of the smaller libraries.” 
Dr. Charles McCarthy. 


Linden, H. V. Belgium; the making of a 
nation. 1920. 356p. Oxford univ. 
press $3.75. 949.3 

“This volume is a translation of Professor 

H. Van der Linden’s Vue générale de Vhistoire 

de Belgiqué with the addition of three chap- 

ters dealing with the history of the modern 
kingdom since 1831, written specially for this 

English edition. The best portions are the 

numerous sections dealing with the social 

and economical conditions and progress of 
the Belgic provinces at various epochs of 

their chequered history.” Book Review Di- 

gest. 


Mayo, Katherine. “That damn Y”. 1920. 
4382p. Houghton $3.50. 940.4 
A defense of the “Y” in reply to war time 
criticism. 
See Booklist 16:340 July ’20. 


Sims, W. S. Victory at sea. 1920. 410p. 
Doubleday $5. 940.4 
A reprint of articles by Admiral Sims that 
appeared in the World’s Work, Sept., 1919 to 
July, 1920. 
See Booklist 17:109 Dec. ’20. 


Fiction 


Bailey, Temple. The trumpeter swan. 
1920. 386p. illus. Penn $1.90. 
Setting first in Virginia and later on Nan- 
tucket Island. A readable story, begins with 
the welcome home of a young man from over- 
seas service. 
See Booklist 17:115 Dec. ’20. 


Bassett, S. W. Flood tide. 1921. 328p. 
Little $1.50. 

Another story of Cape Cod, bringing in 
Zenas Henry and Delight Hathaway, princi- 
pal characters in the author’s first book, The 
taming of Zenas Henry. 
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Bryant, Marguerite. A courageous mar- 
Tiage. 1921. 244p. Duffield $1.90. 

Unusual, yet suggestive of Jane Eyre in its 

gruesome mystery. Well told, vivid. Strong 
tinge of spiritualism as the plot develops. 


Chamberlayne, E. S. The little back 
room. 1921. 340p. Stokes $2. 

A good clean story of the political life of 
an American city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Told in the first person by 
young Peter Cadogan who starts life as a 
street boy, is picked up, befriended and edu- 
cated by some of the political bosses, and 
who turns out to be a reformer and cleans 
up politics. Will interest men _ especially. 
Has a first rate prize fight. 


Dawson, Coningsby. The kingdom round 
the corner. 1921. 364p. illus. Cos- 
mopolitan $2. 

A story of “‘the altered world” which was 
presented to men on their return from the 
war. Setting in London, chiefly. Interest is 
well sustained. Appeared in Good House- 
keeping. 


De Morgan, William. The old man’s 
youth. 1921. 528p. Holt $2. 

“In this new De Morgan novel—which may 
be regarded as largely autobiographical—the 
account of Eustace John’s childhood in Vic- 
torian London, his studies in the art schools 
of that time, and his friendship with a gifted 
young Jewish companion, is masterly; and 
the figure of the handsome governess, who 
comes so tragically into the life of a peace- 
ful family is drawn with the author’s custo- 
mary skill and patient attention to detail.” 
Publisher’s note. 


Fletcher, J. S. The Chestermarke in- 
stinct. 1921. 347p. Knopf $2. 

Will be enjoyed by those who want mys- 
tery stories. Is rather gruesome. Not as 
well done as the previous books of the au- 
thor. 


Foster, John. The searchers. 1920. 279p. 
Doran $1.75. 
A fairly good detective and buried treasure 
story. 
See Booklist 17:70 Nov. ’20. 


Graham, Alan. Follow the little pictures. 
1920. 299p. Little $1.75. 

Follow the little pictures, a cipher clue to 
buried treasure. Scotch setting and distinct 
contrasting characters rather take this tale 
out of the ordinary, though the plot too, 
which seems light enough at first, quite 
breaks away from the usual run as it de- 
velopes. 

See Booklist 17:32 Oct. '’20. 
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Grey, Zane. Mysterious rider. 1921. 
336p. Harper $2. 
See Booklist 17:189 Feb. ’21. 


Hamby, W. H. The desert fiddler. 1921. 
231p. Doubleday $1.60. 

“Casting around for a new start in life, 
Bob Rogeen leaves his twenty-dollars-a-week 
clerkship for a one-hundred-and-fifty-dollars- 
a-month job as agent for Jenkins, a cotton 
land speculator. Discovering soon the fraudu- 
lent character of his employer’s real busi- 
ness, he boldly defies him, and there ensues a 
swift, pulsating story of business intrigue 
and open-air adventure.” Publisher’s note. 
Will be popular. 


Hanshew, M. W. and Hanshew, T. W. 
Riddle of the mysterious light. 1921. 
3238p. Doubleday $1.75. 

Mystery story by two popular English writ- 
ers in this field of fiction, introducing the 
well known Cleek. 


Hughes, Rupert. “Momma,” and other 
unimportant people. 1920. 383p. 
Harper $2. 

Short stories that have appeared in Col- 
lier’s and other periodicals. 
See Booklist 17:190 Feb. ’21. 


Irwin, |. H. Out of the air. 1921. 269p. 
Harcourt $2. 

“David Lindsay is a young author, who, 
after his return from the war, retires to the 
country to write a biography of Lutetia Mur- 
ray, a long-dead romantic novelist who has 
become a sort of ‘platonic, long-distance, 
with-the-eye-of-the-mind-only crush’ of his. 
To steep himself more thoroughly in the 
proper atmosphere, he goes to live in Lu- 
tetia’s house. He soon realizes that the 
house is haunted, not only by Lutetia’s ghost, 
but by the ghosts of others, and that they are 
trying to tell him to do something. At first 
he can not understand what they want but it 
finally comes to him, and in carrying out 
their wishes, he finds the girl whose story 
has been running beside his throughout the 
book. In finding each other, he and the girl 
not only bring happiness to themselves, but 
to the ghosts as well, who walk no more.” 
Book Review Digest. 


Irwin, Wallace. Seed of the sun. 1921. 
3852p. Doran $2. 

“In Seed of the sun we meet the question 
of whether the most fertile land of California 
is to be wrested from the native born Ameri- 
cans, not by individual Japanese—but by the 
backing of the Imperial government. In other 
words we are presented with a picture of 
what this matter of peaceful occupation 
really means.” Boston Transcript. 
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Two New York girls go West to work on 
inherited fruit ranch and also learn much 
about Japanese activities in California. Pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Kelland, C. B. Scattergood Baines. 1921. 
301p. Harper $2. 
See Booklist 17:253 Apr. ‘21. Appeared in 
American Magazine. 


MacGrath, Harold. Pagan Madonna. 
1921. 287p. Doubleday $1.75. 

The Pagan Madonna is Chance, which 
brings together in lively adventure lives to- 
tally different. There is the necklace thrown 
into the corner of the Chinaman’s curio shop 
by a pursued fugitive. Bought by Jane Nor- 
man it brings her into strange complications 
in which figure Anthony Cleigh, millionaire 
collector, his son from whom he has been 
estranged, and Cunningham, internationally 
known among unscrupulous curio hunters, a 
man of unusual fascination. The drama takes 
place on ship board. Mystery and piracy 
enough to satisfy all lovers of adventure— 
and to satisfy Jane Norman, too, who longed 
for adventure, but ended with wanting no 
more of it, but a garden with a picket fence 
around it. Published in the Saturday Hve- 
ning Post. 


Marshall, Archibald, The hall and the 
grange. 1920. 414p. Dodd $2. 

“The story concerns the affairs of two 
brothers. The two families have always been 
very close friends, but friction arises, and 
increases until first the brothers, then their 
wives, and finally their children are all 
drawn into it. The tale as it develops re- 
veals the characters of all these people, 
young and old, as well as the country neigh- 
bours who take sides in the dispute. A good 
story with the atmosphere of English coun- 
try life, which has formed the background of 
Mr. Marshall’s best known novels.” Ontario 
Library Review. 


Mason, A. E. W. The summons. 1920. 
308p. Doran $2. 

“Against a rapidly changing background of 
England, the Soudan, and the coasts of Spain, 
the author tells the story of an English offi- 
cer, who sees a vision of the future and sac- 
rifices love and a life of ease not only to 
redeem the honour of his heritage, but to re- 
claim his own soul from the decadent life of 
his class. Hardly the equal of Four feathers 
or The broken road.” Ontario Library Re- 
view. 


Merrick, Leonard. House of Lynch. 1920. 
324p. Dutton $2.50. 
“The story of a spirited and self-respecting 
artist who refused to profit by the ill-gotten 
wealth of a millionaire, in spite of his marry- 
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ing the rich man’s daughter. Aside from the 
romance of the book, it is a serious sketch 
of personal struggle against commercial dom- 
ination, and as such is of vivid interest.” On- 
tario Library Review. 


Milin, L. J. The feast of lanterns. 1920. 
304p. Stokes $2. 

“This Chinese story sings the praises of 
Chinese character, of the Chinaman’s love of 
beauty, nature and justice, of the high es- 
teem in which he holds his womankind and 
of the great achievements of Chinese women. 
It is also rich in its descriptions of Chinese 
home-life and customs and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the chief holiday, the Feast of lan- 
terns.” Book Review Digest. 


— The purple mask. 1921. 307p. 
Stokes $1.25. 
See Booklist 17:254 Apr. ’21. 


Minnigerode, Meade. Laughing house. 
1920. 283p. Putnam $1.90. 

“There is a pleasantness about the tale, 
and the reader will relish the quiet old Shir- 
ley homestead, the quiet of the village and 
surrounding hills, and the principal charac- 
ters. The story is natural in its telling.” 
Springfield Republican. 


Mitchell, R. C. Play the game! 1921. 
244p. Appleton $1.75. 

A boy and girl friendship that ripened into 
love, in spite of opposition. Rather slight, 
but wholesome. Would meet the demand of 
younger readers for a good love story. Ap- 
peared in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


O’Duffy, Eimar. The wasted island. 
1920. 532p. Dodd $2. 
An absorbing novel of the Irish situation. 
See Booklist 17:159 Jan. ’21. 


Oldmeadow, Ernest. Coggin. 1920. 363p. 


Century $1.75. 

“The first of a trilogy evidently ambitious 
of being the English Jean Christophe. Though 
of fine craftsmanship and possessing a cer- 
tain unique charm, not on the same artistic 
plane.” Cleveland Open Shelf. 


Oppenheim, Phillips. Jacob’s ladder. 
1921. 3038p. Little $2. 
See Booklist 17:254 ’21. 


O’Riordan, Conal. Adam of Dublin. 1920. 
340p. Harcourt $2. 
See Booklist 17:159 Jan. ’21. 


Parker, Gilbert. No defense. 1920. 


3847p. Lippincott $2. 
“The scene is laid first in Ireland at the 
close of the eighteenth century; and we are 
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taken thence to the fleet the time of the mu- 
tiny at the Nore, and later to Jamaica. The 
hero, Dyck Calhoun, is a young Irish gentle- 
man, who falls innocently into disgrace. He 
becomes a common seaman and a mutineer ; 
he escapes to Jamaica; and here he grad- 
ually achieves success, in spite of the per- 
sistent enmity of the governor with whom 
he has fought a successful duel in his early 
days.” Book Review Digest. 


Post, M.D. Sleuth of St. James’s Square. 
1920. 3838p. Appleton $2. 
See Booklist 17:160 Jan. ’21. 


Pryde, Anthony. Marqueray’s duel. 1920. 
403p. McBride $2. 
See Booklist 16:350 July ’20. 


Rutzebek, Hjalmar. Alaska man’s luck. 
1920. 260p. Boni $2. 

“A romance full of literary promise, and 
unusual because true to fact. Told in diary 
form by the hero, an American Dane, who 
goes to Alaska, the land of his dreams, to 
make a home for the girl he loves. Ill luck 
befalls him, but he overcomes almost unbe- 
lievable obstacles of nature and fate, and his 
faith and love are finally rewarded.” New 
York Libraries. 


Sawyer, Ruth. The silver sixpence. 1921. 
332p. Harper $1.75. 
A love story with a happy ending, in the 


author’s usual whimsical manner. Appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

See Booklist 17:256 Apr. ’21. 
Sullivan, Alan. The rapids. 1920. 337p. 


Appleton $1.75. 
A story of engineering achievement in 
Canada. 
See Booklist 17:36 Oct. ’20. 


Taft, W. N. On secret service. 1921. 


357p. Harper $2. 

“This collection of stories covers the ex- 
ploits of the U. S. Secret Service as the title 
indicates. The tales run the whole gamut of 
human mis-endeavor, if one might so term 
it, from the smuggling of contraband and the 
writing of venomous letters to the destruc- 
tion of human life and the betrayal of a 
friendly nation. As the publishers say: “The 
thrill of events, the absorbing interest of the 
plots, the suspense and the unexpectedness of 
the endings’ pronounce these stories genuine 
thrillers.” Book Review Digest. 


Tarkington, Booth. Alice Adams. 
Doubleday $1.75. 
“A study of an American family left behind 
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by the evolution of a small town into a big 
city.” Mr. Tarkington has drawn another 
family as successfully as he did The Magnifi- 
cant Amibersons. Appeared in the Pictorial 
Review. 


Thayer, Lee. That affair at “The Ce- 
dars”. 1921. 303p. Doubleday $1.60. 
See Booklist 17:219 Mar. ’21. 


Tietjens, Eunice. Jake. 1921. 221p. 


Boni $2. 

“Jake Gilroy was a lovable, weak-willed 
man, victimized by two women, his selfish, 
dominating mother and his cheap, light-head- 
ed wife. The conflicting demands upon him 
of these two women kept all three in a con- 
tinual clash. His weak will grew weaker un- 
der the strain, until mind itself gave way. By 
this time his mother had died, and his wife 
had left him, but a loyal, protective instinct 
in her brought her back to her husband in 
his need, and in losing his mind he found his 
wife.” Book Review Digest. 


Williamson, C. N. and Williamson, A. M. 
The great pearl secret. 1921. 258p. 


Doubleday $1.90. 5 
An American multi-millionairess marries 
an impoverished English duke, whose only 
remaining possession is a wonderful rope of 
Russian pearls that had once belonged to a 
tsarina, and had for some generations wan- 
dered, as an heirloom in the duke’s family, 
from bride to bride. This last is a love mar- 
riage whose brightness is dimmed by only 
one shadow; the pearls are in pawn and can- 
not be handed over to the bride on her mar- 
riage eve as per tradition. Mystery, suspi- 
cions, high-strung emotions, and mortal dan- 
ger, hold the reader spell-bound until the 
thief is disclosed in the person of the duchess’ 
maid. 


Willsie, Honoré. The enchanted canyon. 
1921. 346p. Stokes $2. 

“The first novel by an author of recog- 
nized standing staging its crucial scenes in 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado. Mrs. Willsie, 
approaching her beloved Western out-doors 
in a spirit akin to that of the great Psalmist 
praising the handiwork of God, finds in it a 
regenerative power which enables her hero 
to fight his way to power.” Publisher. 


Wilson, H. L. The wrong twin. 1921. 


3861p. Doubleday $1.75. 

The first half of the book is a tale of the 
Penrod type, with much delightful humor, Ul- 
timately the small boy grows up and becomes 
the hero of the novel proper. Appeared in 
Saturday Evening Post. 





